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Notes. 


CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 165.) 

Canti: has given a longer catalogue of the learned 
Italians thus influenced, in his lectures entitled 
Gl Eretict dItalia, Lect. xxxiii., where he has 
collected some curious results of the infatuation. 
For example, he narrates from Gio. Battista Cambi, 
Storia Fiorentina, under the year 1517, that Guic- 
ciardini, while Governor of Brescia, sent a report 
to Florence of a spectre encounter said to be seen 
every day on a plain in the neighbourhood of the 
city ; that Benvenuto Cellini declared he had seen 
meetings of witches in the Colosseum; that Machia- 
velli “consumes a whole chapter with describing 
signs in the heavens which precede the revolutions 

empires, assigning to the operation of the stars 
causes which he had himself discovered in thedepths 
of human iniquity and in the overwhelming convic- 
tion of the continuous deterioration of our race.” 
Cavalieri, the celebrated mathematician, wrote a 
treatise on the influence of the stars upon human 
destiny. Fra Paolo Sarpi also committed himself 
° : considerable amount of this superstitious cre- 
ulity. 

On the other hand, Giovanni Pico della Miran- 
dola by not showing sufficient faith in astrology 
provoked the invectives of Melanchthon, “who was 


renounced his belief in Catholic doctrine (from 
Donzelli, p. 174). Purzinibio, jurist of Piacenza; 
Vignate, jurisconsult of Lodi; Andrea Alciato, 
Doctor of Theology at Bologna; Fra Samuele, of 
Milan, had written against cruelty in the pursuit 
of witches long before Spee himself opened the 
campaign in Germany.* 

Tartarotti (cap. v.) suggests that one reason for 
there having been a much greater number of 
witches in Germany than in Italy is to be found 
in the coarser food in use among the people, and 
particularly in the use of beer, whence a greater 
tendency to nightmare, which gave substance to 
the imaginations connected with witchcraft, the 
more that witches were generally found among the 
poor. He adds:— 

“ This I can affirm, that never yet was a gentiluomo or 
gentildonna of lively temperament, happily married and 
well circumstanced, in a country where the air is soft as 
in Italy or even in France, convicted of being a witch or 
a sorcerer, nor did one ever believe himself or herself to 
have spent the night at the witches’ Sabbath. And I am 
content to say that if such a case can be proved against~ 
me I will give up my argument for lost.” 


The food theory is ingenious and may be not 
altogether without weight, but the real key to the 
question is supplied in the passage I have already 
quoted from Aberle. Not only was Germany 
more abundantly supplied in the matter of super- 
stition than Italy, she was also to a great extent 
her purveyor in the article. Gianrinaldo QOarli 
in his letter to Tartarotti> says incidentally, 
“there are witches even in Italy; at least I know 
that in Istria, Dalmatia, Venetia, and Friuli 
there is nothing commoner or held to be more 
certain among donnicciuole® and men of little un- 
derstanding than witches and enchantments, 
nocturnal gatherings and sorceries.” And it will be 
observed that all the places he instances border 
on German influence. In the North, too, are 
situated all the famous places of witches’ gathering 
save one (the Noce di Benevento). They are 
Monte Tonale, of Bergamo; the Barco® di Ferrara; 
the Spianeto di Mirandola; Monte Paterno di 


* Tartarotti, introduction and chapters v., vii., &c, 
And Cantii, Zretici, p. 384, 

> Lettera del Conte Gianrinaldo Carli, Professore dell’ 
Universita di Padova, al Sig.Girolamo Tartarolti intorne 
all’ Origine e Falsita della Dottrina de’ Maghi ¢ det 
Streghe, Padua, 1745. 

© Little old women of low degree, 


at great pains to prove that many events had been 


¢ Barco=meadow or park, 
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Bologna ; and, as Gianfrancesco Pico mentions, the 
banks of Lago di Garda.* 

Monte Tonale, the chief of these, has one of 
its slopes situated actually within German terri- 
tory. Though counted by Italian writers among 
Italian superstitions, this belief, as well as most of 
the Bergamasco traditions, has a German origin, the 
German proportion of the population having always 
been large. “ Monte Tonale was sacred in pagan 
times to the thundering divinity Pennino, and it 
had been customary for the people of the circum- 
jacent valleys to assemble there in procession, and 
with singing and dancing and banqueting, in honour 
of the Alpine Jove, who could moderate the storm.”€ 
Pagan worship was hardly excluded from the 
Alps as late as the ninth century." The same 
writer! mentions that the peasants of Bergamo 
retained a tradition of Freya, whom they also 
called Frigga, and said that when she was invoked 
the earth quaked seven times There is a castle 
on a height not far distant from Monte Tonale 
which bears the name of Freyenthurm.* 

The Noce di Benevento, though far away from 
German influence, appears, however, to have had 
its superstitions ted on to Christian teaching 
during the time that the Arian Longobards were 
masters of the neighbourhood. Mauratori (Dis- 
sertation lviii.) tells us that among the ancient 
superstitions which the Lombards entertained 
after the introduction of Christianity was the 
veneration of certain trees which they called sanc- 
tivi, and also of serpents. He also mentions that 
so prevalent did the pursuit of black arts become 
among them that their king Luitprand was in- 
duced to issue severe edicts against all paying 
adoration to trees or watercourses, or exercising 
incantations. Religious honours paid to ser- 
pents and dragons seem everywhere to have 
accompanied the settlements of the Longobardi. 
The celebrated Benedictine monastery of Farfa in 
Sabina was built on the spot where S. Lorenzo 
Siro established his hermitage in the sixth cen- 
tury—the spot where ~p to that time divine wor- 
ship had been paid to the image of a dragon.' 


* So little familiar was the general mind of the people 
with witches’ gatherings, however, that in many folk- 
lore stories where the secret which is the turning-point 
is, in the German counterpart, overheard in a tree 
over a witches’ gathering, it is in the Italian version 
spoken by a single orco. 

* See history of the neighbourhood in Das Land Tirol 
of Beda Weber, who also gives accounts of similar tradi- 
tions (and Hexenprocessen to which they gave rise) con- 
nected with the not far distant Monte Roveno. 

® Un Processo di Stregheria in Valcamonica, by 


Gabriele Rosa, p. 92. 
® The same, p.85. ' Ji Vero nelle Scienze Occulle, p. 43, 


4 This incident occurred in a version of the story of 
* Giovannin’ Senza Panza,” told me in Rome, 

* Beda Weber, Das Land Tirol, iii. 260. 

' Bini, Cenni Storici sulla sagra Immagine di Maria 


St. Barbatus, a native of Benevento, and sub- 
a its bishop, who had early given himself 
to the Christian ministry, seems to have been the 
first to stir himself to put down the prevailing 
honour paid to the walnut tree in question. This 
was as late as the seventh century. Though 
seconded in his enterprise by Theodorada, wife of 
Romualdo, Duke of Benevento, his efforts were 
attended with little success till an occasion when 
the city was thrown into great fear by the 
Emperor Constantine II. laying siege to it. In this 
strait St. Barbatus prevailed on his townspeople 
to register the vow that they would root up the 
walnut tree of their devotion if success attended 
the defence of their walls. 

The city resisted the assault, and Barbatus took 
care that the vow should be observed. When 
the tree was destroyed a great snare was re- 
moved, but when we read of the labour the 
saint had in inducing Duke Romualdo himself to 
give up a golden serpent which had hung on the 
branches of this tree, and was also an object of 
superstitious cultus, it is not surprising that it 


common people in the virtue of the Noce than it 
had been to uproot the sacred tree itself." This 
belief consisted chiefly in the affirmation that the 
spirits of evil formerly honoured in this walnut 
tree still frequented the spot, and there were not 
wanting those who made capital out of the idea 
by pretending to raise the said spirits; they kept 
up the reputation of their powers by declaring the 
saw assemblages of witches gathered there at mid- 
night, seated on goats, raising on high flaming 
brooms for torches. This alleged scene served for 
the groundwork of dramas, poems, and romances 
tending further to spread the tale and win credence 
for it in spite of all warnings." R. H, Busx. 
(To be continued.) 


UNTON CHARITY PAYMENTS, 
(Continued from p. 126.) 
1603. Paid unto the Colector the xxv‘" of maye out of 
the towne stoke the some of xxvi'* vi‘, 
Paid unto willeame haukins for mendinge the geat 


™ Curious particulars of the lingering tradition, as well 
as concerning the early history of the Noce di Benevento, 
will be found in the Memorie Storiche di Benevento, 
3 vols,, by Cardinal Borgia, who was made governor of 
the city in 1756, and died at Lyons while accompanying 
Pius VII. in his exile, vol. i. p. 212, et seg.; the Bollan- 
dists’ life of St. Barbatus ; Sarnelli, Mfemorie de’ Vescovi 
di Benevento, p. 33. 

® Mazzucchelli, Scritt, Jial., vol. xlvi., particularl 
mentions J! Noce di Benevento ossia il Consiglio d 
Streghe as one of the stock pieces of the Roman stage 
in ite earliest development. It is also mentioned as a 
drama by Crescimbeni, vol. i. p. 274 of his Jstoria della 
Volgar Poesia. It is not amiss to add that not one of 
those to whom I am indebted for the stories in Folk-lore 


Vergine nella Chiesa di Farfa, 


¥ Rome appeared to have heard of it ; it is some evi- 
lence that the superstition bas at length lost its hold, 


proved more difficult to eradicate the belief of the 
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xxi‘, 
Paid to willeame stevens for a post xiiij*, 
Pd to ye colector out of the purse xxv’. 
Payd to collector by henry godfrey for mickhelmas 
Rente xxij* v*. 
Pd to John Heware when mr. yats Cattell was dys- 
trained for the ffiftenes v* 
Pd mor to John Cowls for the lyk _iij* viij*. 
1604. Paymentes this yeare 
Payd to macke the neibors drinke xviij*. 
Mor payd to Undrod for the rent dew for that land 
the of May vij*. 
Mor payd to willyam marten to the full payment 
of the vii feftenet» x* 
payd for the lords rent dewe at mickhelmas Laste 
paste ijt ix*. 
payd to Watsone for halfe yeres wages ij* vi". 
payd by the overseers for this yeare in full of all 
the Receyts dewe at mickhelmas last past 1604 
iiij' x". 
It payd to william Undrod for the lordes rent dew 
at our lady day last past this p’sent 23 of Aprell 


vij*. 

The x‘ of Aprell 1605, Chosen the day and year above 
writen to despose of Sarten money given to the Towne of 
ffarringdon by on James lord lat of Swindon desesed 
sixten pounds to remayne in four fefyes handes for ever 
paying to the por pepell the thereof acording to 
the Statut at to Severall dayes in the yeare that on hallfe 
on god fryday and the other part on Saynt Thomas the 
Apostell the wich stock remayneth in the handes of the 
men wose names are herunder wryten. 

Memorandum, Ther remayneth in the handes of 
Robard Webe and Robard Hut three pounds the wich 
mony was geven by the right worshipfull mr. Edward 
— esquyer lat desesed to remayne to the Towne 
to the of the pore for ever the day and year 
above wryten. 

1607. The ffirst day of may at our meeting we agreed 
by consent that the rent of the towne land due at our 
Lady day last past shold help to pay this ffiftene now laid 
upon the towne which rent cometh to viij' viij* iv‘. 

It payed by henry godfry out of his part of rent for the 

rent for on whole yeare at our Lady day last xi* ij‘. 

It pd by him to toby collier for keping the tything 
armors for on year & half last past vi". 

It more layed out by him ij*. 

1608 and 1609. [The rents of the town lands were ap- 
plied to the payment of the fifteens laid upon the town.] 

Other payments 1608. It paid by | godfry out of 
his part of Tent the Lords rent for on whole yeare last 
past xi* 

It paid more by henry godfry at the apoyntment of the 
Towne viij* iv’. 

1609. Pd by henry godfry out of his part of rent the 
lords rent for on whole year last past §xi* ii*, 

Pd more to thoby Collier for keping the towne armor 
for i yeares last past viij*. 

Pd for a mersment laid upon ye towne ij*. 

Att a meeting of ffeoffees this viij'* day of October 
1619 it is orderd & agreed by all ptyes that wthin 
ffortine dayes after Thanuncacion of our blessed Lady 
the Vergin next that ther shal be warning geven to 
all those whose names are under written to assemble 
themselves togather for and too as well for the Recayts 
of the Rents of the porte land as also for the disposing 
of the sayd monies to the use & behouf of the porte 
afforsayd & whosoever shall exempt himself wthout a 
Lawfull Impediment shal forfett xij‘ to be spent ammgst 
those that be p’sent in witnesse wherof the sayd p’tyes 
have put to ther hands, 


at the sands by Littlcoxwell ffeild and for carage of a| 1620. Layd oute as ffollowth 


to Toby Colliare 
pd for carriag es to the Goayle xvi". 
payd then for my ladies Rent due at our Lady day 


v* vij’. 
1621. Layd out as ffowloeth 
payd for hegging digging & setting at the sands to 
porter viij*. 
payd to Toby Colliar for keeping the tithing 


Armore 
payd to the Cunstable for Carriag of Rogues to 
ewbery 


pd when the Justices sate for benevolences _iiij*. 
pd for Rent due to my Ladye for the whole yeare 
ended at our Lady day last past xi ij*, 
to Webworth for calling together xviij*. 
1622. Item paid to Edward Deacon for carrying the 
Tithing armor to the muster _iij*. 
It paid Tobie Colliar for keeping the Towne Armor 
iy*. 
It paid one whole yeares rent to John Bottlemaker for 
my lady xi* ij’. 
It paid at the drinking v* x‘. 
Item paid for warning the ffeoffees and others to bring 
in their use to thisaccompt vi*. 
1623, Pd for dressing the Towne Armerand for carriage 
of this Armer to Cutchingle _vij* vij’. 
For the ffeffees breckfast' ix* vi". 
Pd the ecrivener iij*. 
1624. Pd the poor that was burned xv‘, 
Pd on whole years Rent xi* ij’. 
Pd for carring prisoners to goyle viij*. 
Pd Toby Colliar for keeping Towne armes _iiij*, 
Pd for a breakfast vij*. 
Pd for mending port well vi". 
Pd the scrivener iij*. 
1625. Item paid to the Constables for carrying Edward 
miller and an old fellow to Jaile ix’. 
It paid the Constables towards the chardge of the 
souldyars xxvij’. 
It for mowing making ricking and carrying the hay 
in the sands viij*. 
It for gates and posts and workmanshippe to the sands 


It for a labourer to mend the mounds & casting up the 
banks at the gates xij‘, 
It pia william porter for mending the port well 
xiij* 

it paid for a bushell of lyme v*. 
It paid John Colliar for cramps weying v pound xv", 
It for iij pound of lead iiij* a pound, 
It for xliij foote of ffree stone at iiij' the ffoote 
xiiij 


jt paid Tho Mills for a pole for the great fyre hooke 


x’, 
It for ij rings and staples and setting on the great 
hooke x‘, 
It for vi new fire hookes at ij* vi'a peece xv". 
It for a load of stones and carryage of them xviij", 
It paid for wyne and sugar to make the Justices drinke 


It paid for the ij ffifteenes xvij'. 
It paid for one yeares Rent xi* ij’. 
It paid for a breakfast at this meeting x". 
It paid the Tythingman for carryage of armor and 
other matters 

It paid for keeping the booke and other matters con- 
cerning the accompt 
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Payments this yeare 1625 
It paid the Constables towards the carryage of 
souldyars to Plimmouth xix* vi". 
It paid for one flifteene _ viii' x*, 
It paid by henry Godfrie for sevral payments 
xxij* 
It paid by Symon Turner xiii* iiij*. 
It paid for watching and warding and keeping 
passengers out of towne the sicknes tyme 
xxvi* iij*, 
It paid for John Bottlemakers lease vv’. 
It paid for an new Armor xxv‘ vi". 
It paid my ladies rent for one yeare xi" ij". 
It paid Tobie Collyar for keeping the towne Armor 
two yeares_ viij*. 
It paid Tobie Collyar for dressing two Armors and 
or a belte and head peece xxv’. 
It for another belt and carrying of armor into the 
ffield at sevral tymes viii". 
It for the dinner at the meeting x". 
It for keeping the booke and other matters con- 
cerning the Accompt v’*. 
Wa ter Hayes, 
Faringdon, Berks, 
(To be continued.) 


Tae ‘Mactise Porrrair Gatiery.”—The 
last few weeks have brought to the Far East copies 
of Mr. William Bates’s capital edition of the 
Fraserian collection of portraits. India has seldom 
seen such a book as this. The hottest afternoon 
fails to disturb the reader’s serenity as he glides 
from the gilded saloons of Gore eons to the 
editorial adytum of the Literary Gazette, and 
renews his acquaintance with the Gyas and Cloan- 
thus of his earliest recollections. It is emphatic- 
ally a book to be read in the attitude in which 
the artist has depicted Lockhart, and in the desul- 
tory frame of mind which the hora subseciva 
brings. “In poetis non Homero soli locus est aut 
Archilocho,” and the taste of every reader can be 
gratified as his eyes wander over its pages. In 
glancing over it other associations have recurred 
to me, one or two of which I will ask permission 
to jot down. 

The account of Tom Hill would have been com- 
pleter if Mr. Bates had included the admirable 
portrait which Thackeray drew of the “ immortal” 

uidnunc, Thackeray’s works are on every book- 
shelf, and it is only necessary, therefore, to refer 
the reader to the second chapter of the story of 
The Ravenswing, where the “ original Paul Pry” 
figures under the sobriquet of Tom Dale. 

Mr. Bates does not entirely clear up the mystery 
which still attaches to Charles Lamb’s Satan in 
Search of a Wife, a book, by-the-by, which is 
scarcely so rare as Mr. Bates supposes. I have 
‘ward of several copies besides my own. It will 

remembered that in his interesting recollections 

Charles Lamb S. v. 242) the Rev. J. Fotter 
Rosse. states that Lamb informed him he had 
written a poem called the Devil’s Marriage to a 
tailor’s daughter, but that he had suppressed it on 


finding that Dr. C——, the Vicar of E——, had 
similarly committed himtelf. Did the suppression 
take place after its issue by Moxon; and does this 
account for its rarity ; and, if so, what has become 
of the vicar’s book? The little work is nicely got 
up as regards print and paper, and Cruikshank’s 
illustrations must have cost Moxon something. 
By whom was he compensated for the loss? It is, 
of course, quite possible that the story told to Mr. 
Rosset was merely one of Lamb’s mystifications 
—a harmless joke at the expense of his own vicar. 

In 1830 and 1831 diableries of this description 
were in vogue, and a large number of duodecimo 
volumes dealing with stories of the days when the 
“Duke” and Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey divided 
public curiosity between them were issued from 
the houses of Miller and Kidd. The fashion was 
probably set by the publication of the Devil's 
Walk, which was at first attributed to Porson ; 
then followed the Real Devil's Walk, not by Prof. 
Porson ; the Devil’s Progress ; the Devil’s Visit; 
Valpurgis; or, the Devil's Festival; and Mon- 
creiff’s Old Booty. To these may be added, as a 
work of the same genre, “Walks about Town, by 
the Antiquated Trio,” of which I should be glad 
to know the author. 

These little books possess no value except for 
their illustrations, which are mostly by Robert 
Cruikshank. On the title-page of the Devil's 
Visit is a vignette of the artist in Satanic tenue, 
which is signed “ Rob‘ y® Devil.” The cut of the 
gin-shop in this squib is worthy of George. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Bates has more than 
once noticed Thomas Love Peacock with appre- 
ciation. Whether owing to his Greek or his 
humour, no one reads Peacock nowadays. Both 
are old-fashioned, no doubt ; and I suppose this 
accounts for the fact that no one knows anything 
about Sir Oran Haut-ton, while twenty people in 
a hundred will tell you the New Paul and Vir- 
ginia is the wittiest book ——- read. 

. F. Prrpgavx. 

Calcutta. 


UNINTELLIGIBLE OccuPATIONS : WORM-EATER, 
Ponty-sTicker.—The following is an extract from 
the Daily News of Dec. 17, 1883 :— 


“The avocation of a worm-eater, or one who makes 
pretended worm-holes in various objects in order to give 
them an appearance of antiquity, was humorously re- 
ferred to by Sir Charles Dilke in his recent speech at 
Hammersmith, This does not, however, appear to 
by any means a solitary example of an unintelligible 
designation of a man’s calling. The census commis- 
sioners cite no fewer than a hundred names of occupa- 
tions of the people, which are stated to be in common 
use, and yet are such that in all probability an ordinary 
educated man would know at most but one or two, and 
often would not know even asingle one. Sometimes, when 
he might fancy that the term gave some clue he would 
find, we are told, on inquiry, that the supposed clue was 
completely misleading. As specimens we may note the 
following ; All-rounder, barker, blabber, black-picker 


| 
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bomb-setter, branner, budget-trimmer, bulldog-burner, 
buttoner-up, can-breaker, cheeker, crutter, dasher, 
doctor-maker, doler, duler, egger, faster, flat-keeper, 
fluker, idle-back-maker, impression-maker, keel-bulley, 
lurer, maiden-maker, off-bearer, oliver-man, orange- 
raiser, ponty-sticker, ransacker, sand-badger, spragger, 
sprigger, toother, trowler, walk-flatter, westernman, 
wheel-glutter, whim-driver, and whitster.”’ 
Of all these words, I feel sure of the meaning of 
only one, viz., ponty-sticker, and will now proceed 
to explain it. In the manufacture of certain kinds 
of glass the workman first makes use of a pipe to 
blow the glass with, and when the glass has been 
sufficiently blown it is transferred to a long iron 
rod (with a wooden handle) which is attached to 
another part of the glass, commonly opposite to that 
where the pipe was. This rod is called a ponty 
(Fr. pontil), and the man who fixes or sticks it on 
to the glass, by the means of a small quantity of 
more or less liquid or viscous glass, is called a 
ponty-sticker, 

Let us hope that the other words here given 
may be explained in the pages of “N. & Q.,” or, 
at all events, that they may find a place in the 
Philological Society's dictionary. F. Caancer. 
Sydenham Hill. 


P.S.—Can any one give the remaining sixty of 
these unintelligible occupations ; for a hundred are 
spoken of in the extract, and only forty given ? 


Tae Moor Hitt at Drairrrerp, East Yorks. 
—Of all the remains of the Saxon “ gemots,” or 
Scandinavian “things,” few retain the name so 
unmistakably as the Moot Hill of the Driffield 
Hundred (East Yorks). The hilly street leading 

t it used to be called Moot Hill, now Gibson 

t; but the name is still retained in Moot 
Hill Terrace, and in the name of the neighbour- 
hood, which is known as Moot Hill. The hill is 
situated in a small pasture field at the north end 
of Driffield, not far from the Scarborough Road, 
and is in a good state of preservation, although 
one portion is defaced by an attempt, some thirty 
or forty years ago, to dig out the treasure or re- 
mains that ignorance supposed to be hidden or 
buried there, When boys, playing on or around 
it, we were wont to talk of the many scores of 
poor soldiers that must have been buried there to 
necessitate such a huge burial mound. 

The Moot Hill is an artificial hill (made of 
earth brought from all the parishes in the hun- 
dred), erected on a natural hill-side which slopes 
from east to west, so that the west side of the 
Moot Hill is very high and steep, while the east 
side is but a slightly inclined platform to face the 
people. On the north and south sides there is a 
curved ascent leading to the top, and the west 
ascents, has been, and is 
still in the north-west part, gracefully rounded. 
Not far from the Moot Hill a bright, clear beck 
flows past, and across this stream, in full view of 


the Moot Hill, on the opposite hill-side, are the 
remains of the royal castle that once reared its mas- 
sive walls above the forest which formerly covered 
this district. King Alfred of Northumbria, once 
owner of this castle, is buried in Little Driffield 
Church, about a mile away. It was in this castle, 
doubtless, that the laws were signed and sealed 
after their promulgation from the Moot Hill oppo 


site, Joun NIcHOLSON, 
29, Wellington Lane, Hull, 


Aw Earty Sonnet py tae Laveeare, 
—The rough draft of this fine sonnet, which is 
preserved in the Dyce Library, has already been 
noticed in your columns. I am sure that your 
readers will highly appreciate the kindness of the 
writer of the following letter in permitting me to 
offer it to you for publication in “ N. & Q.”:— 

Farringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
March 4, 1884. 

Dear S1r,—I write for my father, as he is suffering 
from his eyes. He knows nothing of Tennysoniana, but 
I copy the old sonnet for you which you desire, with the 
missing words supplied. 

There is a note appended as follows :— 

“‘T have a great affection for my old =a and 
can only regret that this spirit of undergraduate irrita- 
bility against the Cambridge of that day ever found its 
way into print.” 

“Therefore your Halls, your ancient Colleges, 

Your portals statued with old kings and queens, 

Your gardens, myriad-volumed libraries, 

Wax-lighted chapels, and rich-carven screens, 

Your doctors, and your proctors, and your deans 

Shall not avail you, when the Day-beam sports 

New-risen o’er awaken’d Albion—No ! 

Nor yet your solemn organ-pipes that blow 

Melodious thunders thro’ your vacant courts 

At morn and eve—because your manner sorts 

Not with this age wherefrom ye stand apart— 

Because the lips of little children preach 

Against you, you that do profess to teach 

And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart.” 

My father is sorry to hear that it has again been re- 
printed, and thanks you for your courteous letter, 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) HatyaM Teswrsoy, 
J, Dykes Campbell, Esq. 


“Les Casquerres.”—-What has induced Mr, 
Swinburne, in a recently published poem, to 
adopt the unusual—not to say unprecedented— 
spelling of the name of that dangerous reef of 
rocks near Alderney, known in English charts as 
the Caskets, and to the inhabitants of the Channel 
Islands and the neighbouring French coast as 
“Tes Casquets”? Mr. Swinburne assimilates 
these rocks to helmets, and seems to be under the 
impression that casquette is a diminutive of casque, 
which in a certain sense it is, although its only 
meaning, as given in dictionaries, is that of a cap 
or covering for the head made of any kind of stuff 
or skin, and generally furnished with a visor. 


Casquet would have heen perfectly legitimate, as 
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it signifies a light, open helmet (v. Littré, Diction- 
naire dela Langue Frangaise). Mr, Swinburne has 

rhaps been led into error by his friend M. Victor 
on who, at eo of his last published work, 
L’Archipe de Manche, says: “Le Chiteau 
Cornet est construit sur un rocher qui a été un 
Holm ou Heaume ; cette métaphore se retrouve 
dans les Casquets, Casques.” His imperfect know- 
ledge of English has caused the = French poet 
to confound holm and helm; and the English poet 
has followed suit in deriving casquet from casque. 
An inspection of any nautical chart of the coast of 
Normandy will show that there are other spots, 
besides that with which we are now concerned, 
bearing the name of Les Casquets. The word has 
nothing to do with casque=helmet, but is of the 
same derivation as cuscade, being formed from the 
Low Latin casicare, Ital. cascare (v. Littré and 
Métivier’s Dictionnaire Franco-Normand), and 
is correctly rendered by the English word overfall, 
signifying in nautical language a place where two 
opposing tides or currents meet, causing the waves 
to rise and break over, to the great peril of shipping. 

E. McC—. 


Guernsey, 


Cavt.—Mr. Stallybrass has the follow- 
ing passage in his valuable translation of Grimm’s 
Deutsche Mythologie :—“ Children born with the 
helmet can see spirite, ghosts, or witches” (vol. iii. 
p. 1107). “ With the helmet” should surely be 
translated “with a caul.” The original text has: 
“ Auch mit den helm geborne kinder sehen geister, 
gespenster und hexen” (Deutsche Mythologie, fourth 
edition, 1877, vol. ii. p. 927). Mr. Stallybrass, of 
course, quite understands that caul is meant, for in 
vol. ii, of his translation (p. 874) he gives Grimm’s 


long note on the caul, with the Dutch saying, | Poet 


“Met den helm geboren zin,” &c.; but for the 
sake of his English readers it might have been 
well to adopt in the passage I above quoted a 
more libe translation than “born with the 
helmet.” The expression does not seem to be 
German, but to have been conveyed from the 
Dutch by Grimm. I do not find it in the only 
two German dictionaries I have beside me. 
Wituiram Grorce Brack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


“THE FIRST COMMONER OF THE REALM.”— 
The Times, in announcing the retirement of Sir 
H. Brand, so styles the Speaker; but surely this is 
extending his privileged position too far, as, though 
he is the first commoner within the House, he is 
very far from being the first outside of - ax 


Iupt.—This Zulu word must be looked for under 
pi (with the prefix im-), which Colenso renders 
variously “army, host, commando, force, battle, 


affair; part to begin the attack, front of the battle, 


pe large body or company of 
le; adversary, foe, enemy, person or people in 
state of hostility.” R. 8. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Gotpsuitn’s “Travetter.”— Mr. Black, in 
his Goldsmith (“English Men of Letters” Series), 
p. 77, implies, with reference to the line 

* And Niagara stuns with thund’ring sound,” 

that the poet was not acquainted with the proper 
pronunciation of Niagara. What is the proper 
pronunciation of the word? Some twenty-three 
years ago I was acquainted with the officers of the 
United States war vessel Niagara, and their pro- 
nunciation of the name of their ship tallied with 
that employed by Goldsmith, I am aware that 
in England the word is almost universally accen- 
tuated on the second syllable. 

Mr. Black also says (p. 74) that the line 

*“* Amidst the ruin, heedless of the dead,” 
which had appeared in the first three editions of 
the Traveller, was changed in the fourth edition to 
“There in the ruin, heedless of the dead.” 
Tn a copy of the fifth edition (1768) which is now 
before me the line runs “ Amidst the ruin,” &.; 
so if Goldsmith really altered it in the fourth he 
must have changed his mind again. The reading 
of the first edition, if possibly less euphonious than 
the later alteration, certainly appears to me to 
convey in more logical language the idea of the 


No one would set up Goldsmith as an 
authority on natural history, but his describing 
the “insidious tiger” as a denizen of the back- 
woods of Canada (see p. 120) is not such an error 
as at first sight it appears to be. Goldsmith does 
not refer to the royal tiger of Bengal, but to the 
* cat-a-mountain” of North America, which was 
popularly known as a tiger by Leatherstocking 
and his brethren. Similarly the puma of South 
America was often designated a lion. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Caloutta, 


Broap-Arrow as Mark oF THE BoarD oF 
Orpyayce.—Two distinct accounts of the origin 
of this are given by Brewer, Dict. Phrase and 
Fable, and Fairholt, Dict. Art, s.v. “ Pheon.” 
According to the latter, “ Being carried, like the 
modern mace, before royalty by the sergeants-at- 
arms, it became a royal mark, and termed the 
broad R, or broad arrow.” According to the 
former, “ It was the cognizance of Henry, Viscount 
Sydney, Earl of Romney, Master-General of 
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Ordnance 1693-1702.” Whether, if either, of 
these accounts is true? J. A. H. M. 


“Taz Dean or Bapasos.”—Where can I find 
this fable? The only copy I ever saw was one in 
my own possession (now unfortunately lost), in 
manuscript, and probably about sixty or seventy 
years old, but without author’s name or any indi- 
cation of the source from which it was taken. 
Bishop Thirlwall (Letters, vol. ii.) gives the sub- 
stance of the story in a letter dated 1866, saying 
that he read it “some sixty years ”in some 
magazine, the title of which he has forgotten. 
This makes the date of its ogee in 
English about 1806, which is probably not far 
from the mark. One thing I can state positively, 
viz. that it must have appeared before the autumn 
of 1808. F, Noreare. 


Attonsy.—I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers could help me in deriving the name 
of the village of Allonby, in Cumberland. The 
tradition of the place is that a chief of the name 
of Allan crossed the border, and, pleased with the 
place, built a castle, the ruins of which are to be 
seen now; hence the name Allan (by, Danish, or 
baile, Gaelic). The owners of the place were the 
Lords of Allerdale (see Camden’s Britannia), 

hose names were Allan successively; and in the 


Scottish Chronicle, 7 Raphael Hollingshead, 


p. 451, we find: “In the year 1321 King Robert 
of Scotland entered England, near Carleill, and 
burned a manor house that sometime belonged to 
him at Rosse and Allerdale.” Now King Robert 
of Scotland got his lands by his wife, who was 
a daughter of Alan Steward, Lord of Galloway, 
who, before he died, divided his lands and went 
south. I want to know if this Alan was the founder 
of the Allerdales and Alanby; or was the derivation 
older? Any further information on the subject will 
oblige. A. 


Latix Disticu.—In the margin of my Clavis 
Homerica (date 1638) there are written these 


“Omaibus in mundo que sunt sapientia preestat, 

At possessorem non gravat eius ea.” 
Can any one tell me their origin? I found the 

k very useful when I had no other help than 
Schrevelit Lexicon. On the title-page is a partly 
blotted name, which I could make nothing of tiil 
it occurred to me to wet the fly-leaf. Underneath 
this I found a fine armorial book-plate, without 
name or motto, but easily identified. Then the 
name was legible enough, ‘ Just. Isham.” ea 


J. Joacaim Husrten.—J. Dernyll 
fabliched A Mery Pronostication for the Yere 
567, and Joachim Hubrigh, Doctor of Physicke 
and Astronomy, published an Almanack and Pro- 


gnostication for 1569 for all Europe. I shall be 

glad of any information about these authors, who 

are not mentioned in Lowndes.  G,. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


Lorp Mowracutr.—I shall feel obliged if any 
reader of “N. & Q.” will kindly inform me 
whether John Thomas Nevill, Lord Montacute, 
of Montacute, in Somersetshire, who, with his 
brother the great Earl of Warwick, was killed at 
the battle of Barnet in 1471, left any children at 
his death ; and if so I should be glad of their names, 
or titles, or anything that may be known of their 
history. W. Croruier. 

Southampton, 


Morti.—Wby is a military officer said to be in 
mufti when he wears the clothes of a civilian? 
A. Pater. 
Woodford, Essex, 


University Perriopicats.— Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, in his book on Thackeray, speaks of two 
Cambridge publications in the latter’s under- 
graduate days, the Snob and the Gownsman. We 
have nowadays the Cambridge Review, the Light 
Blue, and the Oxford and Cambridge Under- 
graduates’ Journal. Can your readers make any 
additions to this list of Cambridge periodical litera- 
T. Cann Hucues, B.A. 

r. 


Morro Wantep For Book or QvorTaTions. 
— Will any one furnish a motto or quotation 
(English or otherwise) for a collection of quota- 
tions in foreign and classical languages ? 


F, 
52, Davies Street, W. 


Tuos. West, Tarrp Lorp De ta War 
WHO pIeD 1618.—Can any of the readers o 
‘*N. & Q.” kindly inform me whether the wife of 
the above named (Cicely, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Sherley, of Whiston, &c.) was a sister of the cele- 
brated Sherley brothers ? W. Capett. 


Dotsy Famiry.— What are the heraldic bearings 
of this family, or rather of a branch of it now 
extinct ? It was once located for a period of more 
than a hundred years at a manor house called 
Bryce’s, in the parish of Kelvedon Hatch, in Essex, 
not far from Chipping Ongar, and there were 
memorials and hatchments of members of it in the 
little parish church, Forty years since it was re- 
a by two old maiden ladies, who must 

ve passed away many years ago. 

Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Heratpic.—A rough drawing has been sent 
me of a hatchment recently discovered in an old 
farmhouse in the parish of Kennett, Suffolk, on 
the borders of Cambridgeshire. The arms upon 
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it appear to be Gules, three fishes naiant arg., im- 
paling Or, a griffin t sable between six 
cross-crosslets fitchée gules. The hatchment had 
been for an unknown doing duty as a screen 
for stopping the draught from the unused fireplace 
of a room chimney, and the arms became 
apparent on cleaning off the paper with which it 
had been covered. Gan any of your readers who 
have access to Papworth’s or any other 

ordinary tell me to what families the arms belong ? 

Joun H, JossEtry. 
Ipswich. 


Evye-Witytss on tue Ics,” Br 
Cottins.—Can you inform me in what book the 
above was published ? F. H. 


Rare Boox.—Where can I see or get a de- 
scription of the following work ?—Mora (I. Ant. 
de), Anagrammas en A wo Bm y Gloria de la Con- 
— Purissima de Maria Seiiora Nusstra, 

exico, 1731. It is probably in England, being 
lot 1170 of the “‘ Bibliotheca Mejicana,” sold by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, June, 1869, where it is 
described as very scarce and curious. It was bought 
by Messrs. Pickering & Co., probably on commis- 
sion, but the present firm can give no information. 


Quip 
East Hyde. 


A Pantiy Vauxnatt.—Lady Luxborough 
says, in her letter to Wm. Shenstone:— 


“ Monday, 27th June, 1748,— At last I am in the 
fashion, and have got a Pantin. Miss Patty Meredith 
writes me word that she sends me a Pantin of the newest 
sort, and that the woman who sold it assured her it was 
just arrived in England, and is reckoned to make as 
[pe a ery as any Monsieur Pantin in Europe. 

he adds, that though this invention must be owned to 

a great improvement to the diversion of the town, 
there is another of later date that is worthy of admira- 
tion ; for there is a party of gentlemen and ladies of 
fashion who entertain the company at Vauxhall with 
the most charming harmony: the ladies crow like 
cocks, and if any gentlemen of the party are within 
hearing, they answer them by braying like an ass: That 
one Mrs, Woolaston has arrived to the greatest perfec- 
tion, and has the honour of being called the head of 
the party for her excellence in this art.”—Lady Lux- 
borough’s Letters to Wm. Shenstone, Dublin edit., 12mo, 
1786, p. 32, 

What was the “ diversion ” created by Mr. Pantin’s 
invention, and is there any other record of Mrs. 
W., the crowing hen ? D. A. 8. 

(* Pantin (orig. inc.), figure de carton coloriée qu'on 
met en mouvement au moyen de fils.”—Littré, Diction- 
naire de la Langue Francaise.) 


Tae Posittvist Catexpar.—The following 
announcement appeared among the “ Deaths” in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of the 4th of February last. 
It is the first reference to the Positivist endar 
which I have observed: “—— ——, late of 
Willes Road, at 32, St. Augustine’s Road, N.W., 
aged 58, Feb, 1 (Pindar, 96).” May I ask one of 


your Positivist correspondents whether this is cor- 
rectly stated? In the Positive Tables (Kenny & 
Co., 1880) Comte is said to have died “ 24 Guten- 
berg, 69 (Sept. 5, 1857).”_ Following this manner 
of stating the equation, Feb. 1 should be stated 
as “4 Homer, 96.” February 1 is Pindar’s day, 
but the reference would be difficult to _ - 


Dr. Jonnson’s Centenary.—Samuel Johnson 
died December 13, 1784, nearly one hundred years 
ago. Will the present year pass away without 
commemoration of the death of the Great lexico- 
grapher and moralist ? - M. C. 


Leap Carvinc.—In Letters Written by Lady 
Lucxborough, to William Shenstone, Esq., her 
ladyship, under date “ Easter Sunday, 1748,” in- 
forms the poet that 


“ Miss Merediths write 

fashion at London, is all 

themselves, by cutting India, or other thin lead with 
scissars, and shaping it into flowers, knots, &c., and 
fixing it to a wire, which is afterwards nailed on in the 
form designed : and the carving is either gilt, or else 
painted the colour of the stucco or wainscot, according 
as suits the place.”—Dublin edit. 12mo. 1786, p. 18. 


Are any examples of lead carving preserved in the 
public museums ? D, A. 8. 


word, that the present 
carving, which ladies do 


Tennyson’s “ Mavp.”—Can any of your readers 
state in what leading magazines and reviews cri- 
ticisms appeared upon Tennyson’s Maud when it 
was first published; and also where the essay 
entitled Tennyson’s “ Maud” Vindicated can be 
found ? 8. G. H. 


Tae Devin at tHe Caess-Boarp.—The ides 
of a game of chess in which the devil is one of the 
parties concerned has become very popular. A 
recent number of one of the chess magazines 
a story founded on this fancy. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me an earlier allusion than the 
following, from Religio Medici (written 1635, pub- 
lished 1642)?—“ Thus the Devil played at Chess 
with me, and yielding a Pawn thought to gaina 
Queen of me, taking advantage of my honest 
endeavours; and whilst I laboured to raise the 
structure of my Reason, he strived to undermine 
the edifice of my Faith ” (pt. i. § xix.). Sir Thomas 
Browne writes as though the idea was not un- 
familiar. I. ApranaMs, 

London Institution. 


Diary or tHe Rev. Wm. Meexe, or Sxir- 
ska, co. York, AND SatrorpD, co. Lancaster, 
c. 1650.—In 1874 a fruitless inquiry was made 
after this old diary. It is much to be wished that 
it would come to light, and I should be glad to 
learn if any of your readers know of its present 
whereabouts. Meeke was appointed minister of 
Salford in 1650, and he died in 1658, and hence 
the notices of Manchester and Salford persons and 
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incidents at that critical time make the record of 
value. In 1662 the MS. was in the hands of the 
Rev. Henry Newcome, of Manchester, who re- 
turned it to Mr. Meeke’s widow, one of the Hydes 
of Denton, long resident at Clayton Bridge, where 
she died in 1693, The son, Rev. Robert Meeke, 
of Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield, was the next 
possessor; and he bequeathed it, with his own 
diaries, to Mr. Edward Bottomley, of Hill Top, 
Slaithwaite. These MSS. remained in that family, 
and are supposed to have been dispersed by sale 
about seventy years ago. The diary, if recovered, 
would make some interesting additions to the 
family history of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Joun E. Balter. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


“Worth A Jew’s I was passing two 
mechanics in one of the streets of Oxford the other 
day I heard one say to the other, “ Ah, if I could 
only get that it would be worth a Jew’s eye.” 
Halliwell remarks that it is a very common phrase 
and sanctioned by Shakspere. The phrase cer- 
tainly occurs in the Merchant of Venice, II. v. 43: 

“ There will come a Christian by 

Will be worth a Jewés eye.” 
Bat, in the first place, “ Jewés eye” in this passage 
does not mean “ the eye of a Jew” generically, but 
“the eye of one fair Jewess” (see Schmidt’s Lezxi- 
con); and, secondly, the words are used with a 
quibble, and not in the common proverbial sense 
alone. Query, Is the phrase to be found in the 
sense of “ worth a great deal” in any of the old 
dramatists ? Is it derived from the financial pro- 
ceedings of the Middle Ages, when it was common 
to extort cash from Jewish capitalists by threats of 
mutilation ? A. L. Maruew. 
18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


Viscount Montacus, Baron Browne or 
Cowpray.—I shall be glad to receive particulars 
of any claims to the titles (ext.) and estates of the 
above ; also to know where copies of the following 
works are to be seen, as they are not in the British 

1. Claim of Henry Browne, Esq., to the Dignit 
of Viscount Montague, H. Prater. London, 1849, 

vO. 

2. Case of Henry Browne, Esq., on his Claim 
to the Title of Viscount Montague, 1851, 4to. 

3. Claim of John Browne, Esq., to the Dignity 
of Viscount Montague, 1843 (?). 

G. Biacker-Moreay. 

Brrturtace or Matraew Prior.—In the Ad- 
mission Register of St. John’s, Cambridge, pt. ii. 
» 92, we read: “Mattheus Prior Dorcestr, 
altered by a later hand to “ Middlesexiensis”] filius 

tg. Prior generosi, natus infra Winburne in 
— comitatu,” &. In the “ Admissiones 


orum” in Prof, Mayor's edition of Baker's 


History of St. John’s, i. 300, 1. 30, and note 3, Prior 
is described as “ Middlesexiensis” (Midds. in the 
list of Fellows), the note adding that he was the 
son “of a reputable citizen of London.” Johnson, 
Lives of Poets, p. 254 (Chandos Library ed.), is 
disposed to prefer Middlesex as the county of his 
birth. Has the point been at all investigated 
lately ? P. J. F. Gantition, 


Taomas James, AN Earty 
The following is from the British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer for Nov. 15, 1883; and fail- 
ing to obtain further information respecting 
Thomas James or of the “brief obituary notice” 
from the editor, I venture to ask the aid of your 
readers :— 

‘There died in 1736 Thomas James, letter founder 
in Bartholomew Close. He was the son of a clergy- 
man who was Vicar of Basingstoke. Shortly after start- 
ing in business for himself, he went to Holland for the 
purpose of purchasing a set of machines, and forthwith 
produced the then novel and hotly opposed business of 
stereotyping. This cost him much of a small fortune 
he had inherited, ‘The printers,’ said the author of a 
brief obituary notice, ‘would not employ him, because 
the block printing, had it succeeded, would have been 
prejudicial to them.” 

Is there known to be any book stereotyped by 
Thomas James, or by any one at so early a date ? 
J. 8. Arrwoop. 
Exeter, 


Fatxeyer. —Is Everard Falkener’s house at 
Wandsworth, where Voltaire resided for more 
than a year, still in existence? If not, what is 
the site? Voltaire wrote his Brutus there in 
English, his Hist. Char. XII., and his essays on 
Epic Poetry and the Civil Wars of France. It is 
curious to find Voltaire writing in English and 
Gibbon making his first literary effort in French. 

A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


TriaL By Atmanac,— There was a common 
law right to be tried by almanac, which in effect 
was to ascertain whether such a day of any given 
month was a Sunday, and so not a dies juridicus, 
or otherwise. Can any one refer me to a reported 


Y| case? It has been held that the courts may take 


judicial notice of almanacs; hence, why the need 
for a formal trial ? CorneLivs WALFORD. 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Rorat Reprimanv.—Did James I. ever repri- 
mand any one of the commonalty in a paper bearing 
the royal signature? A reference to such a docu- 
ment would immensely oblige. 

J. O. 


Coptinc.—At Whitby and Scarborough the 
name of this fish is always spelt as I have spelt it, 
but in all the old deeds and exennia connected with 
Yorkshire the name is given as keyling, Can any 
of your numerous writers give me the derivation 
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that the 
* fish is not a young cod, nor has it anything in 
common with the cod, being more wholesome medi- 
camentally but not so toothsome. Are codlings 


of codling? I need not add, perhaps, 


confined to the north-east coast?  Esoracum. 


Tae Journey or Mary, Queen or Scors, 
yrom CHartizy To Fornerincay: Bovr« 
corne’s “ Journat.”—In Mr. Cuapman’s query 
(5" 8. vi. 366) on the subject of Bourgoing’s 
Journal—so interesting, especially to Leicester- 
shire antiquaries—he only mentions that the 
Journal was then (1876) “recently published.” 
Will he, or some other correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” 
kindly state (1) Who was the editor of the Jour- 
nal? (2) By whom was it published? (3) Where 
is the original MS.? I have a strong impression, 
founded on a tolerably extended acquaintance 
with MSS. of the period, that some of the mistakes 
in names in the published Journal are only mis- 
readings of the original MS., such, for instance, 
as Renester instead of Leicester—a mistake very 
likely to be made. Early information on these 
points would be greatly esteemed, either in the 
pages of “ N, & Q.” or sent direct to 

Wittram Ke ty, F.S.A. 

Ivy Lodge, Stoneygate, near Leicester. 

r The Journal was edited by M. R. Chantelauze. 
(2) It was published by M. Plon, of Paris. (3) The MS. 
in 1876 was in the possession of M. Chantelauze, Its 
probable history is given by M. Masson, who con- 
tributed an elaborate review of the work to “N. & Q.,” 
5th 8. vi. 241, 284. Mr, Cuapman proved conclusively 
at P. 410 of the same volume that “ Renester” stood for 


ter. ] 
Replies. 
A CURIOUS CUSTOM AND A CURIOUS WORD, 
(6 ix. 84.) 


Neither this custom nor its name, although both 
are curious enough, is perhaps quite so curious as 
the definition and the spelling adopted by J. B. S. 
would lead one to suppose. As to the former, he 
has misunderstood what Dr. Gloag said about it 
on the occasion to which he refers. He has done 
what the French call “taking the change.” He 
has gone on a wrong scent. 

There seems no reason to doubt that perqueer, 
in all its various forms and uses (per-quire, -quer, 
-queir-queerly, orsimply quere),represents the French 
par ceur. It means “ by heart,” from memory, 
without book, exactly accurately, thoroughly. 
When Froissart says, ‘ Les chemins que il fait, je 
les sais tous par cour,” or where Molitre makes 
Sbrigani say of M. de Pourceaugnac, “Je I’ai 
étudié une bonne grosse demi-heure, et je le sais 
déja par ceur,” Blind Harry, or Gavin Douglas, 
or Lyndsay would have said he knew them or 
him perqueir. In Lyndsay’s line,— 


where Pinkerton would have it mean “by book” 
it simply means “by heart” and without book. 
Baillie (Letters and Journal, Laing’s ed., iii. 315) 
uses it in a way that seems to present some diffi- 
culty. Speaking of a charge to which a certain 
Mr. Rule had been appointed, he says that another 
is likely to get the stipend of it, and that Mr. 
Rule is likely “to live perquire.” But if we re- 
member that the French say “ diner par ceur,” in 
the sense of going involuntarily without one’s 
dinner, or of dining on words, or with the good 
Duke Humphrey, the meaning of perquire and its 
patness to Mr. Rule’s case become obvious. 
To make good the derivation he wishes to estab- 
lish, J. B. S. ts the introduction of the 
article le into par cewr; but besides that this is 
just what cannot be done without completel 
altering the sense (¢.g. par le cour Seomentioal 
it would only give something like parlequairing, 
which is a long way from “ perlequing.” The 
uninflected form of the latter word is in Halliwell, 
but spelt purlicue, and is defined a flourish in 
writing. fe is also in Jamieson (1808), as well as 
in his Sapplement (1825). Its omission from the 
last edition (which I have not seen) is not easily 
for. 

amieson s it purlicue, pirlicue, — 
and he gives four definitions of i as @ noun an 
one asa verb. His fourth definition is:— 

The recapitulation made, by the pastor of a congre- 

tion, of the heads of the discourses, which have been 

Selivered by his assistants, on the Saturday preceding 
the dispensation of the Sacrament of the Supper. Also, 
the exhortations which were wont to be given by him, 
on Monday, at what was called ‘ the close of the work’ 
were thus denominated.” 
Parlicwing was, therefore, something less terrible 
than a going over “the heads of all the sermons 
preached during the previous year.” Such a dis- 
mal resurrection of departed “ heads” would have 
been too much even for Presbyterian nerves. 

With the view of getting, if possible, living testi- 
mony of so curious a practice, which was once 
general, and which has passed away without leay- 
ing any record of its origin or end—if, indeed, it 
be quite ended—I have consulted one of the oldest 
and most accomplished ministers in the Church of 
Scotland, who is also an ex-Moderator of the 
General Assembly. He writes me:— 

**In my young days I have heard my father pirlicue 
in —— Church (Ayrshire), which he did, standing in 
his own seat, at the close of the Saturday services before 
the Communion. I was too young to be able to give any 
idea of the nature of the address, but I recollect that it 
was given with much solemnity and eagerly listened to 
by the congregation. I think the pirlicue was discon- 
tinued when a new church was built about 1820. I have 
heard a good deal of discussion on the subject, and as to 
the best way of performing this duty, One way was to 

ive the heads of all the discourses delivered on the 
ast day and Saturday in order, and another, and it was 


“ The blak bybill pronounce I sall perqueir,” 


thought a better, was to give the substance of the dis- 
courses arranged according to the doctrine: This plan, 
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to one well acquainted with theology, was not difficult, 
and admitted of greater variety and brevity. It was 
the method followed by my father, who rather excelled 
in this exercise,and I believe was very much in the 
form observed in Perthshire in his early days, After 
the pirlicue was given up it was not unusual to refer to 
the sermons of the Fast day and Saturday in the Action 
sermon.” 

Another clerical friend tells me that his experience 
of the pirlicue is confined to one occasion. It was 
some thirty years ago, in a parish church in East 
Lothian. After he had preached a rather closely 
written and reasoned sermon, the minister of the 
parish went up into the pulpit beside him and 
gave over again to the co tion as much of 
the sermon as he had been able to gather. 

The idea in parlicuing, then, seems to be that of 
one speaker following immediately after other 
speakers and resuming or summing up what they 
have said. Ihave no doubt that the custom, as 
well as its name, was, like Presbyterianism itself, 
introduced into Scotland from the French Church 
in Geneva. A la — > immediately after 
some one or some thing. r- (pur-, pir- 
licue not be a Scotch adaptation of 
queue of others, with the sub-sense of summing 
up? The English cue is the same word as the 
French queue (Skeat). 

It may be worth while to add that pirlicue is 
pronounced with the accent on the first syllable, 
and forms a species of false rhyme to retinwe. 

A. 0. Mounsey. 

Jedburgh, 


When, some time ago, it was mentioned in a con- 
temporary journal that there was an intention of 
adding to the recently published edition of Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary, and it was stated that Scotch 
words hitherto unnoticed would be acceptable, I 
made a note of one or two I remembered or had 
met with. Perleque (pronounced per-le-kew) was 
one of these. It is, or was, well known in my 
native district of Nithsdale. I have no theory 
regarding its etymology, but have fancied it may 
be a derivative from loqguor through the French. 
The word is not in Jamieson, nor is it mentioned 
by M. Francisque-Michel in his interesting work 
on French-Scotch phrases. It was known to the 
Rev. Walter Gregor (the results of whose re- 
searches in the dialect and folk-lore of Banffshire 
are in much esteem), to whom I mentioned it ; 
and an old Scotch lady of my acquaintance recog- 
nized it at once, but pronounced it pirleque. 

There is no doubt as to its meaning ; and I 
think it must be obvious that the explanation 

ven by your correspondent can hardly be correct. 

ly as we Scots are said to love pulpit oratory, 
an abstract of “all the sermons preached durin 
the previous year,” say about 104, comp: 
into one would be a mortification of the flesh too 
cruel even for Scotch nature, however appropriate 
for a Fast day. To enable English readers 


understand the custom to which allusion is made 
in this phrase, I would detail what was the usual 
routine, in the old time, at the periodical celebra- 
bration (half-yearly) of Holy Communion in the 
Church of Scotland. 

On the “Preparation Sunday” they had, in 
towns, three long sermons, besides, in some places, 
two exhortations to intending communicants. On 
the Fast day, Thursday, there were three services 
by two or three sev: ministers ; on Friday an 
evening sermon; on Saturday two, or perhaps 
three. On the Sabbath there was the “action 
sermon,” as it was called; the “table services,” 
often long ; sometimes supplementary sermons in 
“ the tent”; and an evening sermon in the church. 
The whole ceremonial ented on Monday with two 
sermons by two different ministers. No wonder 
that the gallant and godly Lieut.-Col. John Black- 
ader, suffering under such a severe process of instruc- 
tion, wrote, “I complain that I was preached more 
dead and flat, by being too much in public” (Life 
and Diary, p. 439). These complicated services 
the author of the work I have quoted believes were 
relics of Covenanting times. By degrees such 
strictness was relaxed; there are signs of yet 
further relaxation. 

It was on “the Monday” that the Bay ge 
was gone through. It consisted usually in the 
minister of the parish recalling to the minds of 
his congregation the substance of the various dis- 
courses delivered by himself and the clergymen who 
had assisted him during the week. It was con- 
sidered a valuable gift to be able thus to condense, 
and useful; for it gave opportunity for the minister 
to show how he himself had attended and in- 
wardly digested, and, by inference, how his flock 
ought to have attended and benefited by the in- 
tellectual treat he had provided for them. The pro- 
cess had certain drawbacks ; for most of the clergy 
who had ministered during the week were present, 
and sometimes heard, without the possibility of 
a reply, their own performances criticized with the 
utmost freedom, and supplemented, if necessary, 
by “applications” and “ illustrations” which they, 
in the opinion of the preacher, ought to have C) 
when dealing with particular texts. 

Some curious and amusing details of this custom 
of perleguing may be found in the Life and Times 
of the Rev. Dr. Wightman of Kirkmahoe, in Dum- 
friesshire, by his successor, the Rev. Mr. Hogg, a 
very charming book to all interested in Church 
and other gossip of the Border at the beginning of 
this century. The reverend doctor was famed for 
his skilful perlequing. 

Avex. Fercussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 

J. B. S. gives a very elaborate derivation of this 
word; but it really has nothing to do with reading 
a sermon. To understand what — » pro- 

be known 


to| nounced perlokewin, really is, it 
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what took place at the annual celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper in a Scotch parish. First there was 
the fast day, generally on the Wednesday or 
Thursday ; then the day of preparation on Saturday, 
the Communion on Sunday, and the day of thanks- 
giving on Monday. The parish minister had a 
number of the neighbouring clergymen to assist 
him in the religious exercises on these days. On 
the Monday, after sermon by a neighbour, he 
mounted the pulpit and passed in review all the 
sermons that had been preached, and criticized 
them— sometimes and sometimes very 
much the reverse, This criticism was called per- 
loquing, and was a terror, not to the congregation, 
but to the assisting clergymen ; the congregation 
rather liked it. Perloquing is nothing more than 
the Latin perloqui with the English participial 
termination ing added to it. 
Ropert 
Barnsbury, N. 


“Proypen’s Face” (6% ix. 89).—There can 
be little doubt that the expression “ with a ploy- 
den’s face” means having a face like Plowden’s, 
special reference being probably made to the 
manner in which the famous lawyer wore his 
beard. There is an allusion to him in T. Hey- 
wood’s If You know not Me, You know no body, 
“Friend Ployden’s prouerb, the case is altered : 


and, by my troth, I haue learn’d Ye a lesson ; 


forbearance is no acquittance” (vol. i. p. 332, re- 
print, 1874). The words, “a stub-bearded John, 
a stile” are evidently a misprint for “a stab- 
bearded John-a-Stile,” the fictitions name used 
y lawyers in stating a case, like the name John o’ 
okes, before John Doe and Richard Roe came 
into fashion. Hudibras has :— 
“ A Law that most unjustly yokes 
All Johns of Stiles to Joans of Nokes, 
Without Distinction of Degree, 
Condition, Age, or Quality.” 
Part iii. canto i. Il. 615-8. 
Cf. “The Humble Petition of John a Nokes and 
John a Stiles” in the Spectator, No. 577. John- 
a-Stile, then, in the passage quoted from Marston, 
will mean a lawyer resembling Plowden., 
F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


In my copy of Halliwell’s Marston I have pen- 
cilled, “ John, a stile, a misreading for John-a- 
Stile.” He seems to have been a twin brother of 
* John-a-Noakes,” though, curiously enough, our 
glossaries make no mention of him. In our 
author's Scourge of Villanie, sat. vii, 1 2, we 


find :— 
“ But prithee stay a while 
Looke, yon comes John-a-Noke and John-a-Stile, 
They are naught but slow-pac’d, dilatory pleas, 
Demure demurrers, still striving to appease 
Hote zealous love,” 


Also in the Proemium to the second book we have 
a further explanation of the name :— 


* What though some Jobn-a-Stile will basely toyle, 
O nely incited with the hope of gaine,” &c., 

Plowden or Ployden may have been ill-featured, 
or ill-mannered, &c., but I incline to the belief 
that as he was a noted legal authority, the phrase 
was intended to be equivalent to “a lawyer-like 
face, a face of assurance and of crabbedness.” The 
passage quoted from Fletcher, taken with the 
present one and the wording of the first quotation, 
confirms the belief that the name was from Plow- 
den’s note taken as ee of a lawyer. 

NicHOLSON. 


Presuming that Ployden is merely another way 
of spelling Plowden, and that the “ eminent lawyer 
in Queen Mary’s time” is alluded to, I think t 
there is little difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that “ ployden’s face” is equivalent to an un- 
abashed, impudent face, such as lawyers, in the 
estimation of the vulgar, are credited with. I 
cannot call to memory where, but I have cer- 
tainly met with the name John a’ Style, used as 
equivalent to a boor. The sense appears tolerabl 
clear if the passage quoted from Marston’s Dr 
Courtezan is read and pointed thus: “Soft skins 
save us! there was a stub-bearded John a’ Stile, 
with a Ployden’s face, saluted me last day, and 
stroke his bristles through my lippes.” 

E. Mc0.—— 

Guernsey. 


Cranmer’s Biszes (6" viii. 496; ix. 114).— 
R. R. asks, If the English Bible was not a popular 
book during the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, why not? Principally owing to its objec- 
tionable notes, ¢.g., the note to 1 St. Peter, ch. iii, 
in Daye and Seres’s edition of Matthew’s Bible, 
1549:— 

“ He dwelleth wyth his wyfe according to knowledge, 

that taketh as a necessarye healper and not as a bonde 
slave. And yf she be not obedient and healpfull unto 
him, endevoureth to beate the feare of God into her 
heade, that thereby she may be compelled to learne her 
dutie, and to do it, 
That the English Bible was not popular is proved 
by the many penal enactments that were necessary 
to force it into circulation, and from the title-pages 
of different dates we find attached to copies of 
the same edition. George Constantine, Vicar of 
Lianhuadaine, writes, “How mercifully, how 
plentifully and purely hath God sent His word 
unto us here in England, How unthankfully, how 
rebelliously, how carnally and unwillingly do we 
receive it! Who is there almost that will have a 
Bible, but he must be compelled thereto ?” 


J. R. Dons. 
Huddersfield. 


Tue Turren Famity (6 viii. 447).—Mr. 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, the well-known author 
of Proverbial Philosophy, is the son of a Guernsey 
man, Mr. Martin Tupper, who settled in London 


= 
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as a medical practitioner in the early part of the 
nt century. We gather from the writings of 

is relative, Mr. Ferdinand Brock Tupper, author 
of a History of Guernsey, Chronicles of Castle 
Cornet, Family Records, Life of Sir Isaac Brock, 
and other works relating to his native island, that 
the common ancestor of the Guernsey branch of 
the family was a certain John Tupper, son of Henry 
Tupper, of Chichester, who married and settled in 
Guernsey about the year 1592. In an appendix 
to the last named of these works, Mr. F. B. Tupper 
says that this John Tupper was “of German ex- 
traction, his forefather, it appears, having, about 
the year 1525, fled from Cassel during the reli- 

ious persecutions in the reign of Charles V.” 

hence this information was obtained we are not 
told. Lower, in his Patronymica Britannica, says 
of this family :— 

“ Tupper.—Appears in its original form as Toppfer, a 
name well-known in the literature of Germany and 
France. The family, widely scattered in the religious 
troubles of the sixteenth century, having ‘ lost all’ under 
Charles V., as obstinate Lutherans, were called Toxt- 
a in France, and, by corruption, Toutpard in the 

etherlands; while in Guernsey and England, and 
among the Puritan fathers of America, the name as- 
sumed the form so familiar to the public as the designa- 
tion of the author of Proverdial Philosophy, The prin- 
cipal branch went to Guernsey in 1548.’ 

This last date, it will be observed, does not agree 
with that given by Mr. F. B. Tupper as that of 
the first appearance of the name in Guernsey 
1552), which is, undoubtedly, that of John 
pper’s marriage with a Guernsey heiress, Mary, 
sole daughter of Peter le Pelley, who is said to have 
been a ward of Hellier Gosselin, Bailiff of Guernsey, 
deposed from his office in 1563 for the active part 
he had taken in the execution of three women 
accused of heresy in 1556 (vide Foxe’s Hcclesias- 
ticall Historie). How so zealous a Romanist as 
Hellier Gosselin appears to have been could have 
consented to the marriage of his ward with the 
descendant of a Lutheran, it is difficult to con- 
ceive. Probably, like other men in office in 
those days, his opinions veered with those of his 
superiors. But to return to the origin of the 
name, Mr. Lower, in his work entitled English 
Surnames, says, “Tubman, Tupper, and Dubber 
are probably synonymous with the Germ. Taub- 
mann, a maker of tubs.” So far as my memory 
serves, in another work by the same author, Con- 
tributions to Literature, to which I have not at 
present access, it is asserted that Tupper = Tubber, 
and that the name is common in Sussex. There 
appears to be little more than conjecture to connect 
it with Topp Herr, Toppfer, or Count Conrad of 
Treffurth, in Thuringia. F.S.A. 


Danpy (6" §. viii. 515; ix. 35, 135).—With 
all deference, I submit that this word, in something 
very like its modern sense, is older than 1816 or 
Lord Petersham’s “sect,” There is a rather scarce 


portrait of “ Mr. Moss, in the character of Caleb,” 
dressed as a fop, with a very long sword, dancin 
and holding his hat in his right hand over his 
head. Below is a song, words and music by R. T. 
Crosfield, “I’m the dandy O,” Kay fecit, 1787. 
MarsHAtt, 


Titus §. viii. 408, 499).—One of 
your correspondents refers to a certain Titus Oates 
and Ann his wife, married at Norwich in 1612, 
and to their son Samuel, baptized there in 1614 ; 
whilst another speaks of Samuel Oates, Rector of 
Sedlescombe, in Sussex, as the father of the noto- 
rious Titus, I should like to ask whether the 
latter Samuel can be identified with the former; 
and, if so, whether anything is known of his 
earlier ancestry. Whilst on this subject, may I 
inquire whether any of your readers is aware of 
the existence of any printed or manuscript pedi- 
grees of other families of this name? A pedigree 
of the Yorkshire family was printed by Dr. 
Whitaker in 1815, and another quite recently by 
Mr. Foster. I have also seen an interesting manu- 
script pedigree of the Boston (U.S.) family, who 
spell the name Otis. C. G. O. 


Mince-Pies (6" §, viii. 493).—I am not quite 
certain as to the object which your correspondent 
has in view in communicating his note on mince- 
pies. Does he wish to know when the term first 
came into use? If so, Iam in the same position 
as himself, as these pies formerly bore the names 
of mutton-pies, shrid-pies, and Christmas-pies, 
Mince-pie is a character in B, Jonson’s Christmas 
his Masque: as it was Presented at Court, 1616. 
Christmas says, “No matter! his own face shall 
serve for a punishment, and ’tis bad enough ; has 
Wassel her bowl, and Mince-pie her spoons ?” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“Tor on PARLE Francais”: “ Frencn Leave” 
(6™ §, viii. 514; ix. 133).—If Dr. Nicnotson will 
kindly refer to my original note, he will find that 
I, no less than he, am dissatisfied with Webster's 
interpretation of “ French leave.” I never doubted 
that the interpretation given by Dr. NicHotson 
is in the main correct, and wrote to express my 
surprise at Max O’Rell’s mistake. I think that in 
its modern use, however, leave in this phrase has 
come to mean “ permission” just as often as 
“absence.” Does the phrase “ To take, or obtain, 
leave of absence” throw any light on the transi- 
tion? With schoolboys, “to take French leave” 
seems to me to mean “to do anything without 

rmission.” Dr. Brewer gives, “ To take French 
eave, to take without asking leave or giving any 
equivalent.” There seems some confusion in this 
statement. Dr. NicHoLson appears to be quite 
right in asserting that there is always a notion 
that the person taking “French leave” is in a 
subordinate position, I, ABRAHAMS, 
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Arcuatc Worps (6" 8. ix. 129).—Scauelts. 

usser has in his list of “‘ Husbandry Furniture” 
(Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, 
ch. xvi. § 19):— 

“ Sharp-cutti: de, for the dividing of snow, 

With scuppat ant skavell that marsh men allow.” 
Modern drainers would call these last two the 
scoop and shovell. 

Opopauicis. An obvious mistake for 
from opopaniz. “Opopanicis Gummi 
was in the London Pharmacopeia of 1836. 

Pouliot, Possibly a corruption for polypody. 
“ Radicis Polypodii Quercini libram unam ” occurs 
in Sydenbam’s Formula 127, p. 538, Opp., 1845, 
for Syd. Soc. 


(6" ix. 109).—The following 
list is appended to the article on Montenegro in 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica : 


“ Observations on Montenegro (St. Pet., 1881), by 
Baron Kaulbars, &c.; Wilkinson's Dalmatia and Monte- 
oe (1848); Wingfield, Tour in Dalmatia, &c. (1859) ; 
Viscountess Strangford, The Eastern Shores of the 
Adriatic (1864); A. J. Evans, Jilyrian Letters (1878) ; 
W. E. Gladstone, in the Nineteenth Century, i; Free- 
man, in Macmillan’s Magazine, 1876 ; Schwarz, Monte- 
negro (1882). See also the bibli phies in Bull. de la 
alentinelli, Bib. della 


nicis, 
ina” 


Soc. de Géogr. (Paris, 1865), and 
Dalmazia (Agram, 1855).”’ 
Epwarp Marsnaut, M.A, 


Jaconus may be referred to the following, 
amongst other sources of information :— 

Eichhoff, Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature 
des Slaves, 1839. 

Montenegro and the Slavonians of Turkey. By Count 
Valerian Krasinski. London, Chapman & Hall, 1853. 

La Souveraineté du Monténégro et le Droit des Gens 
Moderne de l'Europe. Par Jean Vaclik, Paris, Gave- 
lot Jeune ; Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1858. 

Le Droit Coutumier des Slaves Méridionaux d'aprés 
les recherches de M. V. Bogisic. Par F. Demelic. Paris, 
E. Thorin.—Reprinted from the Revue Générale du 
Droit, — by Thorin, 1877. 

Le Monténégro Contemporain, Par G. Frilley et 
Jovan Wiahowitj. Paris, E. Plon, 1876. 

Law and Custom among the Southern Slavs.—Article 
in the Law Magazine and Review, February, 1878. 

Noman. 


A useful history of Montenegro by Rev. W. 
Denton was published by Daldy in 1877. 
E. Leaton Bienxinsorr. 


Sitver Mepat: Revotvtion Jusiter, 1788 
(6" S. ix. 108).—It was expected that William 
would land at Hull, and, though he did not, an 
equestrian statue of “ Our Glorious Deliverer ” was 
soon after erected in the market-place there, and 
is to be seen to-day, magnificently gilt. On 
Wednesday, November 5, 1788, a “ remarkable 
jubilee” was kept “at Hull, being the commemo- 
ration of the centenary of the revolution.” The 
day (which was fine) began with various 
sions of public bodies to the statue, where healths 


were drunk and songs sung. At noon the cor- 
poration and other official ns, with their 
insignia and banners, preceded by bands of music 
and a mounted herald, went to ann Trinity 
Church, where Dr. Clarke, the vicar (Wilberforce’s 
brother-in-law), preached a sermon from Isa, Ixi. 
1, 2, curiously identifying William with the 
anointed of the Lord. The Coronation Anthem 
was “ performed,” and a bymn, composed on the 
model of “God Save the King,” by a magistrate 
of Hull, was sung, “accompanied by a most ex- 
cellent band of instrumental music.” Then t 
made another solemn visit to the statue, and, 
having “offered up libations to the immortal 
memory of King William,” amid much gun-firing, 
they returned to dinner at the Guildhall, The 
townsfolk seem to have had a separate service in 
church at 1 p.m., after which they also offered 
libations at the statue. They dined at the Cross 
Keys, and the Freemasons (who had also worshipped 
at church and statue) dined at the Bull and Sun. 
The night concluded with fireworks and a general 
illumination. On the following evening there 
was a grand ball, at which nearly three hundred 
were present. The ladies’ dresses were trimmed 
with orange and blue, and all the gentlemen wore 
orange cockades, and had some part of their dress 
of the same colour. I take these details from a 
scarce tract printed in Hull at the time, but I find 
no notice of any medal. On November 4 the two 
borough members were escorted into the town, and 
the Trinity House gave a collation in the evening. 
But the jubilee was on the 5th. ~ W. OC. B. 


Carrs ix. 69).—One of the meanings of 
cap ia master, or head, and the qualifying par- 
ticiple prefixed is used in a derogatory or con- 
temptuous sense. I have heard it prefixed to wig, 
and applied to persons in office or authority. Of. 
bleazewig, madcap. Grease=“ to flatter,” so that 
the inference is Peter Wood was a toady. J. 8. 


Sone Waytep §. ix. 108).—Fama will 
find the song he wants in the May number, 1830, 
of Fraser's Magasine. It was written by Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, and certainly has more strength in 
it than that om song-writer of fifty years ago 
usually developed. Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Woopen Erricizs (i* 8S. vii. 528, 607; 
viii, 19, 179, 255, 455, 604; ix. 17, 62, 
111, 457; 6™ S. vii. 377, 417, 451; viii. 97, 
118, 337, 357, 398; ix. 11, 75).— There is a 
singular error in the list of these by Gough at 

xeviii of his 

onuments. e Longspee e at isbury 
(of which the Crystal Palace has a cast), instead of 
— wooden on a stone tomb, is of marble on a 
wooden tomb, as correctly said at p. 41 of the 
same volume, with the remark that “ both it and 
the tomb have been painted blue.” Since their 
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removal by Wyatt to the nave, instead of any 
blue, the tomb (plainly by the cathedral’s second 
architect—the same who built the west front) shows 
traces of its original distemper colours on grounds 
of linen and a fine white plaster. E. L. G. 


Tomas Lever (6 S. ix. 109).—Thomas Lever, 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and his 
brother Ralph Lever, fellow of the same college, 
were the second and fifth sons respectively of John 
Lever, of Little Lever, by his wife Eleanor, daughter 
of Richard Heyton, of Heyton. See the Visita- 
tion of Lancashire in 1567, printed in the eighty- 
first volume of the Chetham Society. It there 

rs that Thomas Lever’s aunt Janet Lever 
was the wife of Thomas Platt, of Wigan. I do 
not know whether this Thomas Platt was any re- 
lation to Richard Platt, the founder of Aldenham 
School, who is called in a letter by St. John’s 
College, “a private friend and well wisher to our 
society” (Baker’s St. John’s College, by Mayor, 
Reg. Letters, 296), and who was the grandfather 
of William Platt, a considerable benefactor of St. 
John’s. H. E. P. P. 


Thomas Lever was born at Little Lever, in Lan- 
cashire. He was educated at Cambridge, where 
he took his B.A. 1541-2, and was elected a Fellow 
of St. John’s College 1543, and commenced M.A. 
1545. In 1548 he became a senior fellow and 
college preacher. See Oooper’s Athene Canta- 
brigtenses, vol. i. pp. 366-8, and Chalmers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, vol. xx. pp. 219, 220. 

G. F. R. B 

He was the son of John Lever, of Little Lever, 
near Bolton, in Lancashire, and was born about 
the year 1520 (see Baines’s Hist. of Lancashire, 
vol, i. p. 572, second edition). H. Fisawick. 


Goosz Hovse (6 viii. 448; ix. 36).—A 
lace called Goosehouse is to be found on the 
rdnance maps near the eastern edge of Derby- 
shire, between the village of Tibshelf and the re- 
nowned Hardwick Perhaps some local 
antiquary can tell us whether there is, or ever 
was, a “lock-up” there. CLK. 


Mites Corser (6" S. viii. 108, 153; ix. 95).— 
Mr. Epwin Corserr and Mr. Parmer may 
glad to be referred to a paper on Miles Corbet, by 
the late Lord Talbot de Malahide, which appeared 
in Mr, Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer, vol. ii. p. 225 (Nov., 1882). 

Mos Rosticvs. 

Fremisn Servtcurat Brasses (6" §. ix. 107, 
155).—The brasses representing William and Mar- 
griete Wenemaer are preserved in the vestibule of 
& hospital in the Place St. Pharailde, at Ghent, of 
which the Wenemaers were the founders. The 
plates illustrating them, for which V. M. inquires, 
will be found in the A ical Journal, vii, 


287, 291, with a ron them, and other foreign 
examples, by Mr A Albert Way. 
C. R. Mannixe. 
Diss Rectory. 


Distressed, A Pecotiar Usage or THE Word 
(6™ §. ix. 105).—The following passage seems to 
illustrate the use of distressed as quoted by your 
correspondent :— 

“ Farewell, farewell! I feel my long, long rest, 

And iron sleep my leaden heart oppressing : 
Night after day, sleep after labour’s best, 


‘ort after storms, joy after long megan 
. Fletcher, Zliza, an Hlegy. 


Cf. also :— 

“ Scarce seven, the thin remainders of my fleet, 
From storms preserv'd, within your harbour meet. 
Myself distress’d, an exile, and unknown, 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Asia thrown, 

In Libyan deserts wander thus alone.” 
Dryden, Aaeis, i., ll. 529-33. 
The use of distress (the noun) as applied to ships 
is, of course, common, cf.:— 
“0, father ! I hear the sound of guns, 
O, say, what may it be?’ 
‘Some ship in distress that cannot live 
In such an angry sea !’”” 
Longfellow, Wreck of the Hesperus. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“Tt is an error into which bad men may natur- 
ally be distressed.” Stress means compulsion, even 
| violence; after that it means being made miser- 
able by such procedure, or being harassed ; and 
it seems to me that Young’s employment of it is 
strictly applicable in the common sense of the 
word, viz., that bad men devoid of belief are, as it 
were, harassed or evilly compelled into a distrust 
of futurity. In other words, their disbelief in God 
makes them, of course, disbelieve in eternity. 
OC, A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Carrry-race (6" §, ix. 149).—This word is a 
corruption of chiche-vache (“lean-cow”), and is 
found under the form of chiche-face in Le Roux 
de Lincy, Proverbes Frangais ; Jubinal, Mystéres 
Inédits du XV. Sitcle; but chiche-vache in 
Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 9064, and in Lydgate, 
Chichevache and Bicorne. These quotations are 


be | given in Folk-Etymology, a Dictionary of Verbal 


Corruptions (Bell, 1882). 
Woodford, Essex. 


Tae Gosrpet ror Curistmas Day as A 
Cuarm (6% §. viii. 490; ix. 37, 156).—There is a 
superstition in Southern Italy that certain sailors 
can cut (as they say), or rather disperse, a water- 
spout by acharm., I have known three who pro- 
fess to have this power. They agree in acknowledg- 
ing that the words used are frightful blasphemies. 
One let out so much as that they threaten to take 


down the Saviour from the cross and the host from 


A. Pater, 
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the tabernacle and trample on them, &. If ob- 
liged to use them in case of necessity, the sailors 
romptly confess the sin at the next port. The 
‘orm of incantation appears to vary. Sometimes the 
words are used with the action of plunging a black- 
handled knife into any piece of wood, sometimes 
with manual gesture only. The strange part, how- 
ever, is to come. The charm is handed down by 
the older sailors to the younger. But when? At one 
moment only in the year. The tyro meets the 
grey-haired, weather-beaten adept on Christmas 
Eve in the little village church at the midnight 
mass, Directly the priest begins the gospel “In 
principio erat Verbum,” the old sailor pours out, 
sotto voce, his string of curses, which the younger 
lays up deep in his memory, for they must never 
be committed to writing. With the gospel the 
time for communicating the mysterious words 
passes away for another year. K. H. B. 


Gree (6" S. viii. 325; ix. 153).—In Matthew’s 
Bible, 1537, Acts xxi. 35 is thus rendered : “ And 
when he came vnto a Grece/ it fortuned that he 
was borne of the soudioers for the vyole’ce of the 
people.” In the same Bible the Psalms we call 
“Psalms of Degrees” are called “ Songes of the 
Steares,” and the first of them has this note:— 

“In Hebr. Maheloth. Abr. Ezra thyncketh it to be 
the beginning of some songe/ after whose tune the 
Psalmes that haue this tytle were songe. Other ex- 
pounde it to signifye in a hyghe place. Some ther be 
which saye/ that the Leuytes sange all these Pealmes 
in Dauids house vpon the eteares which went fro’ the 
chamber where the men assembled/ to the chamber 
where the wemen commenly abode.” RE 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Samran Ware §. ix. 87, 137). — In 
addition to Wright’s The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon, your correspondent might consult with ad- 
vantage Ancient Pottery and Porcelain, by 8. 
Birch, F.S.A., vol. ii. p. 347; Mr. Roach Smith’s 
Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i.; Traité des Artes 
Céramiques, b M. Brongiart, tome i. p. 545; also 
Fabroni’s work, Storia degli Anticht Vasa Fittili 
Aretini, for illustrations. Mr. Wright has quoted 
the references to Samian ware which occur in some 
of the plays of Plautus, but does not mention, I 
think, the passage where Cicero also speaks of this 
beautiful pottery being selected for the simpuvia 
and capedines of the priests, a practice which under 
the Empire was discontinued; neither does he refer 
to the statement of Juvenal (Satire iii. 165) as to 
the Romans not using silver at their tables, but 
taking their meals from the earthenware of 

220 :— 
“ Argenti quod erat eolis fulgebat in armis 
Ponebant igitur Tusco farrata catino.” 
Pliny (N. H., xxxv. c. 46) speaks of the estimation 
in which Samian ware was held, and refers to the 


high standard of that provided by Aretium, To 


this locality the finer varieties may be attributed, 
while those with which we are familiar in London, 
York, Colchester, and other Roman sites were doubt- 
less imported from Gaul and Germany, although 
the discovery of late years of portions of moulds 
in our own country point to the conclusion that 
attempts at its fabrication may be included among 
the industrial occupations of the inhabitants of 
Roman Britain. Joun E. Price, F.S.A, 
Albion Road, Stoke Newington. 


Dr. Taomas Grey (6" §. viii. 449; ix. 38).— 
It is curious that Gray seems to have foreshadowed 
very distinctly the incorrect obituary notice of 
himself. Writing to Dr. Wharton from Cam- 
bridge on April 25, 1749, he speaks of himself as 
getting lazy, and as disposed to smoke and tipple; 
and then goes on to say,— 

“ Brandy will finish what Port began; and a month 
after the time you will see in some corner of a London 
Evening-Post, ‘ Yesterday died the Reverend Mr. John 
Gray, Senior Fellow of Clare-Hall, a facetious com- 
panion, and well respected by all that knew him. His 
death is supposed to have been occasioned by a fit of an 
apoplexy, being found fallen out of bed with his head in 
the chamber-pot.’”—Mason’s Gray's Poems and Memoirs, 
York, 1775, p. 204, 

There are three errors, clearly intentional—Re- 
verend, John, and Clare Hall. The letter was 
written just about the time when he was putting 
the finishing touches to the Elegy, and we may 
presume that Gray meant to say that he should 


die 
“A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown,” 

and that his death would be recorded in a careless 
manner accordingly. Walpole records that Gray 
was always afraid of being mistaken for the Rev. 
Dr. Grey “who published the foolish edition of 
Hudibras”; but there was also another Rev. Dr. 
Grey,—Richard, D.D., Rector of Hinton, North- 
amptonshire, author of Memoria Technica, &c., 
who died in 1771, a few months before Thomas 
Gray. Possibly this fact led to the erroneous 
notice. Epwarp So tty. 


New Year’s Day Custom (6" §, ix. 86).— 
Permit me to remark that the Halloren of Halle, 
in the Prussian province of Saxony (not the king- 
dom of that name), are not a family, but a rather 
numerous body of men, still employed in the salt- 
works (not mines) of Halle, and occupying a con- 
siderable suburb of the town. They are the 
descendants of the first workers, as stated, and of 
Celtic origin. Their name, as well as that of the 
town, dates from a time previous to that of 
Teutonic immigration; compare Hallein, Hallstadt, 
Schwiibisch Hall, &c.; the Teutonic element ap- 

ars in Salzburg, Salz-dahlum, Salz-der-Helden, 

Izgitter, &c. The consciousness of the significance 
of the non-German Hall having disappeared, we 
find both the original and the later (German) equi- 


valent in Salzliebenhall, Though a tall race of 
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men, the Halloren cannot fairly be called gigantic. 
Their peculiar dress, a broad-brimmed cocked hat, 
a long-tailed, single-breasted coat, with rows of 
large buttons, and boots reaching the knees, adds 
to their size in appearance. This dress is that 
worn by the peasants (with local distinctions) in 
nearly the whole of Germany during the greater 
part of the last century, and still to be found in 
many districts. The Halloren are eminently clan- 
nish, intermarry among themselves, preserve many 
peculiarities much more ancient than their dress, 
and, inter alia, are generally employed as bearers 
of the coffin at funerals in Halle. W. B. 
Finchley Road. 


EvecaMpPane §, ix. 48, 111).—The classical 
notices of elecampane may be added to those given 
by other correspondents. Besides the references to 
the plant in Pliny and Columella, Vergil mentions 
it in his Moretum among the plants for the garden, 
where among the herbs “inuleque virebant,” 
Horace calls it in one place “ acid,” “ atque acidas 
mavult inulas” (Sat. II. ii. 44); and in another 
“ bitter,” “inulas ego primus amaras Monstravi 
incoquere” (Ib. II, viii. 51-2), as in the quotation 
by A. J. M. Ep. Mars#atu. 


“PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE” (6% §, 
viii, 517; ix. 76).—In Chinese this proverb is thus 
expressed in John Francis Davis’s Selection of 
Chinese Moral Maxims, London, 1823, p. 8 :— 

Ching chwang, to correct (an evil). 

yu, (at or in) when. 

y jen, already existing. 

po, not. 

ju, (as) so good as, 

king tié, (fearing or) being aware of it. 

yu, when. 

wy jen, not existing. Wittiam 

Sone atrripoTep TO WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 
(6" S. ix. 148).—Rich and Poor; or, Saint and 
Sinner is not by Wilberforce. It was written by 
Thomas Love Peacock, and will be found on 
pp. 255-256 of vol. iii. of his Works, edited by 
the late Sir Henry Cole, 3 vols. 8vo, (London, 
Richard Bentley & Son, 1875). The way in which 
Kyngeston came to associate the lines with Wilber- 
force is, perhaps, explained by the note with which 
Peacock prefaces the poem :— 

“This is a correct copy of a little poem which has 
been often printed, and not quite accurately. It first 
appeared, many years ago, in the Globe and Traveller, 
and was suggested by a speech in which Mr. Wilberforce, 
replying to an observation of Dr. Lushington, that ‘the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice meddled with the 
poor alone,’ said that ‘the offences of the poor came 
more under observation than those of the rich.’” 

Reve Fowxe. 


_F. Forp, Parrer (6% ix. 107).—F. Ford 
lived at 434, Oxford Street, and exhibited ten 


views on the coast of Brittany and elsewhere at 
the Royal Academy from 1852 to 1860. F. J. Ford 
also exhibited from 1845 to 1850 similar views ; 
he lived at 4, Old Bailey, and sent five works to 
the Royal Academy, and ten to the Suffolk Street 
exhibitions, ALGERNON GRAVES, 
Pall Mall. 


Grace Daruixe (6 §. ix. 142, 190). — My 
little tribute to our Northern heroine has produced 
four communications in “ N. & Q.,” all of them, 
of course, interesting, and three of them courteous 
and agreeable. With regard to the fourth I have 
(with our editor’s permission) a word to say. The 
writer of it, who signs himself “The Author of 
Grace Darling: her True Story,” calls his paper 
a “rejoinder to A. J. M.” Now a rejoinder 
means a hostile answer to a reply made by an 
accused person. And although niy article was not 
a reply, [am pro hdc vice an accused person, for 
the writer accuses me of “ oft-repeated misstate- 
ments.” As to this I can only say that, having 
read his True Story, I find no material differ- 
ence between its statements and those of the one 
pamphlet from which I quoted, except as to the 
fact that only five of the nine survivors were 
brought back by Grace herself, of which fact “‘ The 
Author of,” &., observes very truly that “the 
whole nine did not the less owe their lives to her 
intrepidity.” “The Author of,’ &c., now states 
concerning Grace’s father that “the story of his 
reluctantly "—JI did not say reluctantly —“ yield- 
ing to her entreaties is fictitious; they mutually 
agreed upon the adventure.” But in his True 
Story he says, “It is very likely that the pro- 
posal to aid her father in the boat first came from 
Grace.” And in my old pamphlet the words are, 
* At her solicitation the boat was launched with 
the assistance of her mother.” Nor is this at all 
inconsistent with William Darling’s own account. 
“One quarter before five,” he says, “ my daughter 
observed a vessel on the Harker’s Rock,” and pre- 
sently adds, “ we agreed that if we could get to 
them ” they might be rescued. William Darling, 
a plain man reporting facts to his employers, was 
not concerned to glorify his daughter, nor to 
describe the mental process that led to his own 
acts. 

“The Author of,” &c., is not sure about the 
silk gowns, and thinks there was only one teapot, 
Tant pis, I reply. Generalizations are proverbially 
dangerous ; did not Macaulay, in describing the 
battle of Ivry, say that “A thousand spurs are 
striking deep,” when (as the Prosaic Party in 
Punch pointed out) there were really two thou- 
sand, or perhaps a dozen or so more? “ The 
Author of,” &c., implies, though he does not 
formally aver, that Jane Darling was not, as I 
have said that she professed to be, Grace’s aunt. 
Well, after forty-five years, I prefer to mistrust 
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my own memory as to the precise relationshi 
coher than impute falsehood to a highly senposted 
servant. 

The True Story, I may say, in conclusion, is 
by no means without merit, for it contains, by 
way of frontispiece, a charming portrait of Grace 
Darling. A. J. M. 


There are persons in Durham who knew Grace 
Darling intimately, and who tell me that, so far 
from her having been “ betrothed” to Emmerson, 
she never encouraged his suit in any way, and her 
father said he would “sooner see her in her coffin” 
than married to him. Archdeacon Thorp, too, 
said “it would never do.” She was named Grace 
after the mother of the archdeacon, and was 

tly attached to the Thorp family. It is thought 
that the constant unrest and excitement caused by 
the numbers who came to see her on the island, so 
different from the quiet life she had led previously, 
injured her health, and perhaps shortened her 
days. She may possibly have been more or less 
secretly attached to Emmerson, who appears to 
have been a very handsome fellow, and such an 
ardent admirer that on one occasion he jumped off 
the seat of his master’s carriage in order to salute 
her by the way on the road from Alnwick to Bam- 
borough. This was after she had become a public 
character. She was never so happy in those latter 
— as she had been before, and she never could 
got to see that she had done anything remark- 
able, or to understand why such a fuss should be 
made about her. She used to say, “Oh, it was 
nothing!” It is quite true that she “ would not 
hear of going to London to sit in a boat at any 
ice.” Her sister, Thomasine Darling, now lives 
at Bamborough, and takes lodgers in the summer ; 
she has the silver teapot given by the Duke of 
Northumberland, and some other presents; the 
“silk gowns” appear to be as imaginary as they 
would have been unsuitable as presents to our 
heroine. . 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Prenpre cones” (6™ §, ix. 133).—In what 
French books or novels can I find the expression 
** Prendre congé & la manidre anglaise” ? 

Henri van Lavy. 


Leapew Masks or tae (6" §, viii. 321). 
—In the very interesting account which Dr. 
Monk has given us of the reinterment of William 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, he draws attention to the fact that several 
of the coffins in the Harvey vault are made of 
lead so as to give a mask of the features. I believe 
that this was not an uncommon practice in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century. As, how- 
ever, burial vaults are but seldom visited by anti- 
ng or draughtsmen, very little is known about 
them. I can only call to mind one such coffin 
baying been engraved, It is that of Thomas 


Sutton, the founder of the Charter House, The 
engraving may be seen in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1843, vol. i. p. 43, and I think also in Bear- 
croft’s History of the Charter House. In this case 
not only is the face represented, but the hands 
also. I gather from a note on the same page on 
which the engraving occurs that Sir John Spencer, 
Alderman of London, who died in 1610 was buried 
in a coffin of this form. In the Clifford vault, in 
the church of Skipton, in Craven, is the body of 
George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland. It 
has been thus described by the Skipton historian : 
“At his [Francis Clifford’s] right hand was -his 
father George, the third earl, whose lead coffin 
precisely resembled the outer case of an Egyptian 
mummy with a rude face, and something like 
female mamme cast upon it” (Dawson, Hist. of 
Skipton, 167). Some one, I cannot call to mind 
who it was, has suggested that these kind of 
coffins should be called picture-coffins, The term 
is not beyond the reach of objection, but until a 
better term is thought of, it may, I think, be fitly 
sed 


used, 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
second series, vol. vii. p. 404, is an engraving of a 
tin mask of unknown age found at Bath. I 
examined this object when it was exhibited to 
the society on May 16, 1878. It would be rash 
of me to give any decided opinion as to its age or 
purpose. I suggested at the time, and still think, 
that it may have been part of a picture-coffin, or, 
perhaps, as it is of tin, it may have been used as a 
model for making leaden coffins of this sort. 

Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mixes Bianp, D.D. (6% S. viii. 369).—Miles 
Bland, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, second 
wrangler in 1808, A.B. 1808, A.M. 1811, 8.T.B, 
1818, D.D. 1826; Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s; 
Moderator in 1814, 1815, 1816; Public Examiner 
1817-18 ; Deacon 1809 ; Priest 1810; Rector of 
Lilley, Herts, 1823 ; Prebendary of Wells, Combe 
7th, 1826; was author of Algebraical Problems, 
1812; Geometrical Problems with the Elements of 
Plane Trigonometry, 1819 ; a Treatise on Hydro- 
statics, 1824; Mechanical and Philosophical Pro- 
blems, 1830; Confession, a Sermon, 1858 ; F.R.S., 
F.S.A., F.Astr.S. Lowndes mentions only the 
first of the above works. The Biographical 
Dictionary of Living Authors, Lend. 1815, 
enters his name erroneously as “ Bland, Rev. R.” 
By the year 1860, and perhaps before that date, 
he appears to have given up residence at Lilley, 
and lived at 5, Royal Crescent, Ramsgate, where 
it seems he died in 1868. W. E. Bucktey. 


Laprxers (6™ iii. 429; ix. 73). —In the 
latter place a partial answer is supplied to the 
uestion whence this name is derived. But Mr. 
ynw does not seem to be aware that Frawen- 
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schliissel is another German name for the cowslip. 
The name has not escaped Messrs. Britten and 
Holland, for in their Dictionary of English Plant- 
Names we read, “ Lady Keys. Primula Veris, L. 
Kent (Folkstone). Frauen schliissel is one of its 
German names.” The word, with its lore, is given 
at length in my Flowers and Flower-lore, pp. 100, 
151 (Sonnenschein & Co., 1884). 
Hixperic Frienp, F.L.S. 
Brackley, Northants. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep (6" §. ix. 
189).— 
, “ A carelease shooe-string, in whose tye 
I eee a wilde civility.” 
Herrick, Delight in Disorder, vol, i. p. 47, 
Grosart. 


CBM 
“ Smiles form the channels of a future tear.” 
Byron’s Childe Harold, canto ii. stanza 7 1, 8 
STE. 
“She hath a charm, a word of fire, 
A pledge of love that cannot tire.” 

Keble’s Christian Year, H for the 
Seeond Sunday in Advent. 
C. G. Bogen. 


[The above references have been — lied by many 
correspondents, all of whom are thank 


Miscellanecus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Thomas Saga Erkibyskups. A Life of Archbishop 
Thomas Becket in Teelandic, with English Translation, 
Notes, and Glossary. Edited by Eirikr Magnisson, 
M.A., for the Master of the Rolls. Vol, II, (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tue various narratives of the life of Archbishop Becket 

which have at different times been current in Iceland 

are known collectively by the comprehensive name of 

“Thomas Saga.” This remote island was in such close 

and constant communication with England in the last 

quarter of the twelfth century that the national standard 
measure of length was changed to make it correspond 
exactly with the English yard. It is, therefore, less 
difficult to account for the rapidity with which the news 
of the archbishop’s murder reached Iceland than it is to 
explain the profound and lasting impression which it 

roduced on the Icelanders. We know that the “ Thomas 

Bega” was already in existence in the generation next 

after Archbishop Becket’s death, and that it soon made 

St. Thomas of Canterbury the most popular saint in the 

calendar. He was in the estimation of the islanders 

ranked next to the Blessed Virgin, and his oe 
materially affected local relations between Church and 

State, for the Church of Iceland was encouraged by the 

story of his martyrdom to assert its independence of 

secular jurisdiction. St. Thorlak, Bishop of Skalholt, 

1178-93, afterwards a canonized saint, was a student 

of theology at Lincoln in the days when Thomas Becket 

was Lord Chancellor, and during the next fifty years 
there was a constant succession of Icelanders of note 
making visits to England. The extant biographies of 
8t. Thomas were all written within a few years after his 
death, and the pilgrims would naturally bring home 
copies of these lives when they found all England ringing 
with the fame of the miracles daily wrought at his 
shrine, The saint was evidently well known in Iceland 


made a vow to St. Thomas in terms which imply that he 
was acquainted with a life of the saint in Icelandic. 
Rafe went on a pilgrimage to England in the next year, 
when he made his promised offering of a whale’s teeth 
at the tomb of St. Thomas. He brought back with him 
copies of the saint’s life and an account of his miracles, 
which added fresh materials for the compilation of a 
“Thomas Saga.” The result was soon seen; for Gud- 
mund, Bishop of Holar, 1201-27, was the avowed disciple 
and imitator of the English saint in his obstinate con- 
tention for clerical immunities. Within the next two 
centuries no less than thirteen churches in Iceland were 
dedicated to St. Thomas, and in seventeen others his 
effigies were conspicuous subjects of popular devotion, 
In the meanwhile the “ Thomas Saga” was widely cir- 
culated ; but it is a remarkable instance of the muta- 
bility of public opinion that of all the copies that were 
once current in Iceland only one complete copy is now 
known to exist, which is preserved in the Royal Library 
at Copenhagen, and has been used for the present edition. 
This unique MS. is probably of monastic origin, and is 
attributed to the fourteenth century. The editor, Prof. 
Magniisson, displays great care and learning in his pre- 
face, in which he has collected all that is known about 
the various recensions of “Thomas Sagas” and their 
authors. He has also collated their contents with the 
lives printed in Canon Robertson’s Collection of Materials 
for the History of Archbishop Becket, and has crowned 
his work by a gi of the Icelandic dialect of the 
Middle Ages, This glossary extends over nearly three 
hundred pages, and is rendered necessary by the fact 
that the Icelandic of this early date is unintelligible 
even to a Dane, and has to be studied as a dead language, 


Teutonic Mythology. By Jacob Grimm. Translated 
from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix 
by James Steven Stallybrass, Vol. III. (Bell & Sons, 

Mr, Stattysrass, when he undertook the much needed 

labour of translating Jacob Grimm's great work into our 

tongue, evidently counted the cost, and did not rush 
into print before he had thoroughly prepared himself. 

This may be seen from the idiomatic excellence of his 

version, and may be surmised by the rapidity with which 

the volumes follow each other. It is no light matter to 
have rendered nearly 1,250 octavo pages of most difficult 

German into English in the very short time that Mr. 

Stallybrass has allowed himself. The two earlier volumes 

are more instructive to the learner than the one before 

us. In them are laid the foundations of almost all our 
knowledge of German mythology. No one who has not 
read them either at first hand or in some of the number- 
less books that owe their origin and inspiration to Jacob 
Grimm can have any competent knowledge of what was 
the faith of old Germany before it became Christian— 
of what their forefathers believed who gave names to 
our towns and homesteads, villages and streams. Much 
good work has been done since Grimm's time, but it has 
all been on the lines of the great master, Here and 
there a mistake may have been detected, Some few 
things which he thought well-nigh certain may be open 
to serious question, but the main facts and inferences 
remain unshaken. The third volume deals not with the 
gods or the great natural phenomena; we have left the 
divine world and entered the realm of magic, There 
are nine chapters, which deal with poetry, spectres, 
translation, the devil, magic, superstition, sickness, herbs 
and stones, and spells. To single any one of these out 
for praise would be a mistake; they are so bound to- 
gether by one all-pervading idea that they cannot be 
taken separately, We think the chapter on the devil is 
— as instructive as any, as it shows how the 
e 
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passages of Holy Scripture, has elaborated a whole 
dream-world of unhappy thoughts, for which there is 
not the slightest warrant either in the inspired writings 
or in the Church’s authentic interpretation of them. 

Like most other books of the first order of merit, 
Grimm's Mythology gives instruction on many things 
beside and beyond the matter in hand, For instance, it 
has been plausibly argued that the ascetic tendency 
which degraded so much of the higher life of the Middle 
Ages, and bas cropped up ever and anon among the 
most Protestant sects, is due to Eastern influence; that 
the good to be derived from suffering was an idea foreign 
to the German mind ere it came in contact with Chris- 
tian teachers, We find a very distinct example, how- 
ever, to the contrary (p. 1098), where it appears that if a 

rson has been enchanted and turned into one of the 
ower animals—an accident that very often occurred in 
the Teutonic dream-world—" the human shape may be 
restored on the condition that a spotless maid keep 
silence for seven years, and spin and sew a shirt to be 
thrown over the enchanted person.” Here, as in Hindoo 
and other Oriental superstitions, we find the suffering of 
another producing a lasting benefit not otherwise attain- 
able. he chapter on magic, though it contains a 
fund of useful matter, is not up to the knowledge of 
the present day, The facts given with regard to the 
superstition of the evil eye are mea when com- 
_ with our present knowledge. ho Italy is 

e stronghold of this painful delusion, there is no 
country in Europe, we believe, where it is unknown, 
We have been personally acquainted with English folk 
who have ounlied any Neapolitan p tin the t ity 
with which they held to the conviction that their cattle 
and children had been overlooked, 

A VERY yoy | old document, in coloured photo- 
lithography, being the grant of arms by William Flower, 
Norroy, in 1575, to John Staunton, Citizen and Merchant 
Taylor of London, is issued with the Miscellanea Genea- 
logica for March. The execution of the deed reflects 
great credit on the artist. 


Tur Revue Universelle, Littéraire et Artistique, an- 
nounced as about to appear in Paris from April next, 
will be a fortnightly review, at once purely literary, 
critical, and bibliographical. It will, in addition, pay 
special attention to questions connected with international 
copyright, as might be expected from the fact that one 
of its editors will be Jules Lermina, General Secretary 
of the International Literary Association, with whom 
will be associated Ladislas ‘Hickiewics, son of the late 
Adam Mickiewicz. It will be published at 12, Rue 
Grange Bateliére, Paris. 

Ir seems due to our Paris namesake, the Jntermédiaire 
des Chercheurs et Curieux, Notes and Queries Francais, 
to mention that there has lately taken place a change of 
editors, resulting in the fusion of the editorial and pub- 
lishing departments in the hands of M. Lucien Faucou, 
13, Rue Cujas. As M. Faucou had for some time been 
* secrétaire de rédaction ” under M, Carle de Rash, this 
is the least change possible, and we are sure that all fol- 
lowers of Capt. Cuttle will join in our good wishes for 
the new editor of the Intermédiaire, 

In Blanchard Jerrold, who died, after but a short 
illness, on Monday, the 10th inst., at his residence in Vic- 
toria Street, English literature loses a representative 
well known abroad no less than at home. From the 
foundation of the International Literary Association in 
Paris, in 1878, he had devoted himself to forwarding the 
work of the English branch, and had been the first and 
only chairman of the English committee, in which Mr. 
G, A, Sala, Mr, W, Fraser Rac, and Mr, 0, H, B, Car- 


michael were among the members who most constantly 
assisted him. Blanchard Jerrold will be missed by a 
large circle of friends on both sides of the Channel. 


Rotices ta Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


8. H. (“ Earth buildeth,” &c.).—Your brief and enig- 
matical question is assumed to mean “Earth goeth to 
the earth,” &c, This is a modern version of a medizval 
poem beginning— 

** Erthe owte of erthe es wondirly wroghte.”’ 
It may be found on the tomb of James Ramsay in Mel- 
rose Churchyard, and elsewhere. See 1* 8. vii. 498, 576; 
viii, 110, 853, 575; 3°¢ 8, i. 389; ii. 55; 5 S. xii, 389; 

G, L. F. (“Miracle at Cana ”),—The information con- 
tained in the extract you send 
seaty taken from our columns, See 6¢* 8, viii, 165, 

&e. 

X. Y¥. Z. (“ Invariably”).—The meaning of this word 
is, of course, constantly, without exception. Such signi- 
fication is given it in all dictionaries of authority, and it 
is used in this sense by all competent writers, No amount 
of conversational misuse such as you indicate can change 
its signification. 

ERRABUNDUS.— 

“Curious fool! be still, 
Is human love the growth of human will?” 
Byron, Lara, canto ii. st, 22, ll. 11, 12, 


H. Detevinens.—1. (“ Pouring oil on troubled. 


waters”). We are compelled to answer this question 
every few weeks. last week’s number, p. 200. 
2. (** Watson’s Apology for the Bible”), The “ facetious 
gentleman ” in question was, as you suppose, Voltaire, 

Lrgvt,-Cot. Fercusson (“ Richard of Cirencester”). 
—You have been neglecting to read “N.&Q.” Your 
reply on the above subject appeared p. 118, more than a 
month ago, 

C. L. Branpretu, M.D.—Kindly state the subjects 
of the queries to which you refer. 

J. Hucues (“Sapengro”),—Sap in 
means a serpent, and engro is a masculine affix, signifying 
a fellow. A sapengro is thus a serpent-fellow—snake- 
charmer, as a rué-engro or ruko-mengro is a tree-fellow= 
squirrel, a kawn-engro an ear-fellowxbhare, and a lav- 
engro word-fellow=writer. 

(“ Curmudgeon: Flirt Masher”). 
—The ingenious derivations suggested in your address at 
the Society of Arts to the Congress of French professors 
find no acceptance with English philologists, See Skeat’s 
Dictionary. 

C. Moor (“Old Register ”),—Accepted with thanks, 
but cannot obtain early Geaien 

Erratvum.—P, 149, col. 2, 1. 33, for “Dr, Samuel 
Legge” read Dr. Samuel Pegge. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S_ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORK ON CENTRAL AFRICA, 


The RIVER CONGO, from its MOUTH to BOLOBO, with a 


General Description of the Natural sistery and Anthropology of its Western Basin, By H, H. JOHNSTON, F.Z.8. 
numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations, a New Map of the Congo from to Bélobd, also a Physical Mer at 


: the West Coast of Africa, and 3 Etchings. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, One Gui 
A few Copies only remain of the First Edition. 
occasionally, how- 


; “ Few parts of the world can boast such a store of still mysterious interest as the Dark Continent.. ly, 
Johnston succeeds 


ever, have we had the results of the explorer’s researches put before us as graphically and genially as Mr. ‘i. 
..The book is full of delightful writing, and should be read by every 


ind do 4h, the pages of his handsomely got-up volume.. 
a certainty of great pleasure.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


| | KHEDIVES and PASHAS: Sketches of Contemporary Egyptian 


Rulers and Statesmen. By ONE WHO KNOWS THEM WELL. 1. The EX-KHEDIVE ISMAIL. 2 The KHEDIVE 
: pry x" RIAZ P. 5, NUBAR PASHA. 6. CHERIF PASHA. 7. The CHERIF MINISTRY. 8, Some 


The LIFE of PETER THE GREAT. By Eugene Schuyler, 


Author of * Turkestan.” With Portrait and Map. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 

“Mr. Schuyler'’s studious toil in consulting, with absolute impartiality, original documents in the archives of various 
countries, Russian state papers, and collections of laws, memoirs, and accounts of leter’s contemporaries, the writings of Russian 
historians, most of the important books written on the subject of Peter by foreigners, and especially the rare Swedish volumes 
Fescneess for him by Professor Claes Anverstedt, of Upsula University, must have been ‘enormous, So much has its 

it result in the work before us,” "—Daily Telegraph. 


TEMPLES and ELEPHANTS. By Carl Bock. Coloured Plates 


and numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 


VOYAGES of DISCOVERY in the ARCTIC and ANTARCTIC 
SEAS and ROUND the WORLD. By R. M‘CORMICK, R.N., F.R.G.S. Numerous Chrome 
lithographs, &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 21. 12s, 6d, 

“* His Arctic and Antarctic experiences, indeed, have been many and various, and some of them date very far back in time 
almost as far as the pre-scientific age... .It is not till now, however, when the gallant and learned author has all but attained his 
eighty-fourth year, that his valuable journals and other papers have been given to the world. It is singular, indeed, co 
t.eir unusual interest, that Dr. M‘Cormick did not undertake their publication long ago."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO “‘ LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS” is 


The SEA QUEEN. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. Small post 8vo. 6s. 
“ No one at the present time writes with so powerful a style as the 7 about all that relates to those ‘who go down #@ 
the sea in ships’....In the writer’s books not only is a framework of truth skilfu | blended with fiction, but the characters of 
his personages, their surroundings, their manner of thought and speech, are portrayed in a manner so simple and yet so vivid a8 


to prove bim possessed of no ordinary talent.”—Morning Post. 


The SEA, the RIVER, and the CREEK. By Garboard Streyke- 


Small post Svo. stiff boards, 1s. 
** Quite after Mr. (Clark) Russell’s own heart....Display in the author the possession of a considerable faculty of observation, 
The brochure is one for which there should be a large sale among those who are interested in the sea and the that are of 


the sea.”"— Derby Mercury. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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